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REIGNS IN THE CABIN. 

Our hero, on his approach to Pittsburg, was 
struck with the singular beauty of its situation in 
a deep valley at the junction of two rivers. As 
the steamer approached it, he gazed with pleased 
wonder upon the towering hills perforated with 
the dark mouths of coal-mines which overhung its 


rivers; upon its long, arched bridges, like right | 


and left arms connecting it with the main, upon 
its masses of dark roofs o’ertopped by still more 
dingy towers, and upon the dense, murky cloud 
of coal-smoke that hung over the vale and city, 
and through which every object was seen as 
through a smoked glass. But even this could 
not altegether conceal the picturesque beauty of 
the site. Alleghany town on the left hand at- 
tracted his eye wiih its numerous elegant villas 
and commanding university buildings and green 


hills, singularly contrasted with the black moun-| 


tains on the opposite shore, their sides hideous 
with nearly perpendicular rail-ways, down which 
laden cars of coal were momently thundering with 


, ; ne | 
inconceivable rapidity, and with dark caverns and 


long lines of smoking foundries that clustered at 
their base. 


“I have heard of Pittsburg,” thought Edward, | 


**but the half hath not been told me.” 

The steamer kept on her way—after rounding 
the well-known beautiful meadow-bend, vis a vis 
with the city, straight for the landing designated by 
numerous steamers lying together beside it. In- 
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| stead of a handsomely paved levee like that at 

| Cincinnati and several other towns on the river, 
he found in front of the city a rough and but lit- 

tle improved landing-place, ragzed and unsightly 

}as nature left it. He was not a little surprised at 

| this negleet in so large and wealthy a city, aware 

that all the river-towns were dependant jor an im- 
posing and neat appearance on the beauty of their 
landing or levee. 

The steamer at length found a berth, threw 
out her plank and the passengers began to hasten 
ashore, rejoicing at the termination of their three 
days’ confinement on board. Our hero now left 
the deck from which he had been admiring the 
| noble bridges spanning the two rivers, and watch- 
| ing the coal-cars descend from the opposite moun- 
As he came into the cabin he found it a 
scene of amusing confusion. Porters, canal and 
| stage agents, hotel servants, negroes and loafers, 


tain. 


| were thronging on board, scrambling, fighting and 
cursing for precedence, while passengers were 
forcing their way out with equal perseverance. 

“Will you have a porther, yer honor?” cried a 
stout, burly Irishman, catching Edward by the 
sleeve as he was on his way to his state room. 

“Go to the Exchange, sir?” cried before he could 
reply a dapper little fellow holding a card before 
his eyes. 

“Going to Philadelphia?” demanded a tall thin 
man in green goggles, taking hold of his right 
shoulder. 
| “The Good Intent packet goes at nine o’clock! 
| Best line on the canawl!” 

“All impesition,” cried another, taking him by 
‘the left shoulder! “The Pioneer’s is the crack 
|} boats! A number 1. MHere’s our ticket, sir!’? 
| And he thrust at him a card, four inches by three, 

wiih an engraving upon it of three horses in a line 





drawing a canal-boat. 

Baygage, young master?” asked a fat, oily 
good natured negro coming directly in front and 
| catching the bewildered Edward’s eye. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried, making an attempt to es- 
cape his other besiegers. But he found he reck- 
joned without thei. They followed with a run- 

ning accompaniment: 
“The Pioneer, sir?” 
i “The Good Intent, sir?” 
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“The Exchange, sir?” 

“Porther, yer honor?” 

Edward was now irritated, and shaking them 
off he said, in a decied tone of voice, “WT either 
ove of you speak to me again, Vl knock him 
down!” 

He received in reply a curse or two as they left 
him to lay siege to others, and was once more 
trying to force his way to his state room, when 
the smiling negro who had first spoken to him 
ventured to touch his arm. His fist contracted 
instinctively; but seeing who it was he bade him 
follow him, and delivering his trunk to him he 
went on shore. After climbing the precipitous 
bank to the first strect, he saw that the town pre- 
sented several handsome mercantile streets, well 
built up with three story brick blocks. 
these streets his porter who led the way took, 
and about a quarter of a mile fiom the river con- 
ducted him across a market-place, which present- 
ed, with its market-house, adjacent buildings, and 
motly crowd, such a curious and novel scene, 
that he stopped to survey it. 

Those of my readers who have seen the Pitts- 
burg market, need here no description of that 
unique spot to refresh their remembrances! The 
whole United States does not afford its equal!— 
Narrow, crowded, dingy, filthy, crooked, unpav- 
ed, ruinous, antiquated, shapeless, i! is altogether 
the curiosity of Pittsburg. | beg pardon of the 
good people of this borough; but if they will let 
such a villainous market-place remain in the 
heart of their handsome city, they must expect 
people will talk and wonder. Edward did not 
open his mouth to say any thing, but he wonder- 
ed! Hogarth’s pencil, thought he, wuuld have 
reveled in such a scene! 

At length having passed through it, he entere’ 


a well-built street containing many imposing | 


buildings and numerous dry good stores, in which 
he saw shopping a great number of pretty women, 
notwithstanding the smoke that gave every thing 


a dingy hue. Indeed so very fair were the com- | 


plexions of several, that it occurred to him that 
the impalpable soot must serve as a protection to 
the skin against the tanning effects of sun and 
wind. This however was no new idea with our 
hero. The Pittsburg ladies have long had a repu- 
tation for brilliant complexions, which all travel- 
ers have remarked, and attributed to the protecting 
and preserving property of the atmosphere. 


At length he came in sight of a large brick edi- 
fice on a street which, at the farther extremity, 
afforded a view of the arched entrance to the Al- 
leghany bridge. As he was abvut to go up the 
Steps on which two or three fashionable hotel- 
loungers (we will not call them loafers, but give 
them their later designation of “promiscuous gen. 
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ee 


| tlemep,”) were standing, smoking and gazing at 


the women, when a well-dressed man stepped 
from a door, and bowing very politely said, 

“To Philadelphia I presume, sir?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* Phere is our card! 

Edward took the eard, and the gentleman again 

bowing with excessive politeness, retired to his of- 

A 
smart, shop-keeper-looking young gentleman be- 
hind the bar, fixed his practised eye upon him and 
his trunk the instant he entered. 

“Ho, Harry, take the gentleman's baggage.— 
Register your name, sir, if you please:” and with 
the request he turned the Register toward him at 
the same time, gracefully dipping an appalling 
looking pen into a huge leaden ink-gfand and 
handing it to him. Our hero complied, making 
his residence New York in anticipation, and the 
man glancing at the name and then at hin, seem- 
ed to look as if he knew all about him from his 

| birth to that moment. 

Edward having obtained a room and made his 
‘toilet, and Jearning that he had the best part of 
the day to linger there before the canal-boat 
should leave, sallied forth to see the place. He 
visited first the site of old Fort Pitt to revive and 
administer to historical reminiscences; and as he 
‘stood on the place, he felt his heart glow at the 
tecollection that Washington in his youth had 
once stood on the same spot, that his voice had 
‘agitated the air around bim. From the lofiy feel- 
ings of patriotism and awful reverence for the 
memory of this great man, his thoughts naturally 
took a turn of comparison between himself, an un 
| known youth just entering upon the stage of life, 
and the early youth of Washington when he stood 
here almost as unknown as himself to the world 
that now delights to honor his memory as the 

| greatest and best of men. 


Ours is the only line!’ 


fice door, while Edward entered the hotel. 


“How little did he anticipate his greatness when 
| he was standing here between these rivers, gazing 
upon these dark hills and rolling streams! I too 

may become great! Not as a soldier or a states- 
man—not mighty in arms, but in arts! Why may 
I not become the Washington of my profession? 
Why may not my name go down to posterity on 
men’s lips, my memory be cherished in their 
hearts? It shall be so! [ will imitate the Father 
of my country, and by seeking, achieve greatness! 
Is there any art of higher dignity than mine.— 
Warriors die—but I, humble as I am, have the 
| power of giving them back to the world that 
mourns them! From this spot Washington rose 
|to immortality. From this spot J will start on 
my career! He shall be my pattern, though we 
pursue different paths of life:” 
These reflections kindled a new and higher 





Spirit in the bosom of our hero. The few mo- 


gave a new impetus to his ambition! 
effect of the example which the lives of great men 


Such is the 


produce upon those, even the humblest, who come 


after thea! 

From the site of Fort Pitt, after lingering to en- 
joy the beauty of its position, he proceeded toa 
large ecifice crowning a precipitous hill, which, 
on inquiring, he found was the Cathedral. On 
approaching it he was struck with its fine propor- 
tions and majestic size, although its exterior and 
towers were not yet completed. Finding the door 
standing open, he went in and found himself in 
the interior of the largest edifice he had ever en- 
tered. The height of its nave, the richness of its 
Stained windows, the elaborate elegance of its 
gothic architecture, the vastness of its height and 
breadth, with the extent of its distance from point 
to point, all filled his mind with pleased awe. It 
was yet unfinished and unadorned; but the gen- 


eral effect was by no means lessened by this de- | 


ficiency. Travellers should not fail to visit this 
church while they loiter in Pittsburg. When 
completed it will surpass every other in the Uni- 
ted States, not even excepting that in Baltimore, 
which is now, however, its superior. 


The beautiful pile of marble and granite com- 
posing the Court House and Prisons near the 
Cathedral and those erecting, next drew his atten- 
tion, and he lingered long beneath one of the 
stone cutter’s sheds, watching him as he carved 
an ecanthus leaf upon a capital of one of its pil- 
Jars, a pursuit which unfolded to his mind a new 
and feature in 
hitherto he had given not only no a‘tention, but 


interesting sculpture to which 


of which he had formed no idea. He thence re- 
flected that his art possessed a practical capabili- 
ty independent of its ministration to taste. 
Having spent the day in rambling, visiting 
foundries, bridges, churches and mines, he re- 


turned late to his hotel, but just in time to mount | 


an omnibus with his baygage, and be conveyed a 
mile distant to the canal-depot. After a slow 
jolting ride through a long suburban street, the 
omnibus at length stopped, and he got out ona 


canal-bridge in the midst of a vast crowd of idlers 
| 
assembled there afier the day’s labor to witness 


the departure of the boats. 
the crowd who had some broad witticisms to drop 


upon each passenger or his baggage, he descend- | 


ed a flight of steps to the water-side and got on 
board the packet. The deck or roof was al:eady 
crowded with baggage and passenger-; but Ed- 


ward finding a clear place set his trunk down and | 


sat upon it to observe the preparations for depar- 
ture. There wasa little bridge over the canal 
just above his head, thronged with boys and lcaf- 
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ers looking down upon the boat, and a platform 
ments he spent in the foot-teps of Washington, | 


projecting from the depot-hotel also filled with 
spectators, their faces and persons illumined by 
the brilliant lamps of the bridge and the boat.— 
The noise and confusion, hurrying of travellers 
and porters at length subsided in a degree; horses 
were brouglit and hitched to the tow-line; the 
horn sounded its musical strains of departure, the 
whip of the driver cracked sharp and loud; and 
suddenly amid the cries of “Heads down!” and 
the cheers of the spectators, the handsome packet- 
boat shot beneath -he bridge like an arrow, and 
the hotel with its lights, the crowd with its hur- 
ras, and the bridge with its dark shadows, rapid- 
ly receded in the distance. 

Edward now stood up to survey the novel scene 
through which the boat passed on the first mile of 
its progress. On either side were dwellings with 
open doors and lighted rooms, the inhabitants at 
their suppers or stancing ia the door-ways to see 
At 
length the town was left behind, and they sailed 


them glide on their swift way past them. 


along with woods and farms on either hand. 


” 


“Come, gen’lemen,”’ said a quick, professional 
voice, in which deference fur the strangers whom 
he addressed, and respect fur his own authority, 

| were equally mixed, ‘we'll have the baggage 
s'owed and make all snug, if you please, gen'le- 
men!” 

There was a general movement among the pas- 
sengers, about forty in number, at this hint, and 
the captain, assisted by one of his men, proceeded 
to arrange the trunks in a line in the centre of 
the boat, fore and aft, with such due considera- 
tion, for the height of the bridges, as became tha 

The trunks 

being well stowed and covered with canvas to 


periluus wavigation befure them. 


protect ther from rain, the little fat captain again 
spoke: 
“Come below, gen’lemen, and secure your 
berths, if you please, gen’lemen!”” 

| ‘There was a general rush to comply with this 
hint; but as the stair-way and narrow passage 
would admit of but one person’s passing at the 
time, it was obeyed by their bodies much slower 
than by their wills. Edward, who had been 
watching the swift and noiseless movement of the 
boat through field and forest by the c'ear light of 
the stars, was the last to reach the cabin, even 
then reluctant to exchange the pure air and de- 
lightful consciousness of the motion of the boat 
for its close atmosphere. On entering it he be- 
held a scene that well repaid him for the sacrifice 
he had made in descending to it. Ina long, low 
narrow apartment, he beheld by the light ofa lamp 
nailed against the wall at either end about forty 
persons assembled, of both sexes, of all ages, sizes 


and conditions. Inthe midst of the crowd was a 
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small table, on which sat the little fat Captain, 
holding a way-till in on» hand and a pen in an- 
othe’, while « passenger in gold spees held a tal- 
low candle in a tin cand!estick over his shoulder 
to afford him light necessary for the important 
business he was about to go turongh. 

* Now gen‘lemen,” said the little fat Captain, 
loohing round lke a man who feels his dignity, 
and winking his little blue eyes with great rapid- 
ity, “‘now, gen"lemen, we'll call over your names 
if you please, genlenen!” 

There was a movement w the cabin as if each 
man felt the impulse to get an inch nearer the 
table; but as it was only a movement, a sw aying 
this way and that, from the unpessibility for any 
one to advance a step, the crowd kept its place, 
and the Captain went on as fullowe: 

“Now, gen'lemen, and ladieses too, coz I sees 
with high gratification as how ladieses is passen- 
gers, and I carrics a great many on um, coz my 
boat isa beauty and they knows it! Now, a n'lee 
men, if you please, genlemen, we'll read over 
the names as is on the vay-bill jist in the order 
as gen’lemen paid their passenges when they 
bought their ticketses an’ entered their names at 
the agent's office. Now then, gen‘lemens as vas 
s0 fortunate as to be so lucky as how as to get 
their names entered first, has as all the vorld 
knows the liberty ofa first chuice for berths. And 
the ladieses choose after the same rule, which i+ 
never departed fiom not in no cases whatsom- 
nev’r. Hold the light a littl nearer, if the gen'le- 
man please!” and the passenger in the gold spees 
was pleased to hold the ght a little nearer, and 
received from the little fat Captain a smile affable. 

With an immutably imposing air and pompous 
tone he then proceeded to read the names from 
the way-bill. 
choice, for he had the privilege of deciding wheth- 
er he should sleep upon the upper shelf above two 
snoring men; on the middle shelf between two 
restless men, or on the lower she!f bencath two 
fat men! 
one advantage or ciradvantaze as might be, viz: 
that of learning that of cach fellow traveller. The 


This calling over names had at least 


captain went on reading out each name and mark- 
ing off against it the number of berth answering 
to its numerical place on the list, occasionslly 
making some appropriate remark. 

*Samrel Jonsing, that’s my couzin Sam's wife's 
uncle's name! | wonder if Sam's here.” 

“Johnson is my name, sir,”’ said a cross black- 
browed man, ina voice like a blacksmith's bel- 
lows. “Mark my berth aad hold your tongue.” 

“Ahem! gen"lemen,” said the little Captain, sitm- 
pering and looking r und; “the gen’leman’s touchi- 
ous!” Then without deigning to give Mr. John- 
sn another thought he proceeded to the next.” 
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“T.H. Slam. Mr. T. H. Slam, your berth is 
number 26, right under Mr. Jonsing’s.” 

‘Johnson, sir, thundered the 
cross man with black brows, who owned this learn 
ed nante. 


if you please,” 


“Capting, you've made a slight mistake,” cried 
a thin-faced, red-whiskered person, “with my 
} name.” 

‘Mistake, sir? I think I can read writin’. If 
there’s a mistake, sir, its in the writin’ and notin 
said the Captain, with offended dig- 
nity; for there isn dignity so sensitive as that 
of a canal-boat Captain’s. I trust all my readers 
will bear this in mind; and however freely they 
may hold intercourse with commanders of line-of- 


the readin’, 


| battle-ships they will comport themselves with be- 
coming awe when in the presence of a Captain of 
acanal-packet. Treat him as if you appreciat- 
ed his rank and respected both it and himself. Be 
sure to introduce him to your wife and daughters, 
jand invi-e him to come and visit you if he should 
travel in your neighborhood! “ What is the tmis- 
! take?” he demanded, with a lofty smile of digni- 
| fied contempt, elevating his chin half an inch ligh- 


ler and looking the objector full in the face. 
| 


} “It shou'd be J. H. Swann,” 


| thin-ficed man, in the short red whiskers. 


| ae . 
| “DL leave it to the company if it is not Slam. 


answered the 


| Gen‘lemen, look, if you please, gen’lemen!” and 

he held the register up before all eyes. No one 
| spoke and he proceed: d with his way-bill. The 
| next name seemed to puzzle him. 


“Doctor J. C. A. M. A. Dobbs,” he at length 
enunciated, with a deliberate and contemptous 
pause between each letter. 

“That is not my name, that is not my name, 
sir,”’ furiously ered a red-faced man, with a red 
| handkerchief tied about his head beneath a dirty 
| white hat witha narrow brim. “Ill have my 
name read out, sir!’ What's a man’s name for if 
it's not to be read, sir, | would like to know, sir!” 
| “The gen‘leman needn't splutter so about it! I 
}give the initials o’ it, gen'lemen, and that’s 
| enough for any Christian man as don’t want to be 





thought a Injun!”’ 

“Read my name out in full, sir, or I'll leave the 
boat,” shouted the red-faced man, with a very in- 
**My name is Doctor Julius 
Read it 


flamed countenance. 
Cwsar Augustus Mark Anthony Dobbs. 
out, sir!” 
“| am Capting of this boat, Mr. Doctor Julius 
Casar Dobbs,”’ retorted the little Cuptain, irritat- 
led, “and I will neither read out your name nor 
permit you to leave my boat. Take thatin your 
pipe and smoke it!” 
“You are a scoundrel, sir,” cried the infuriated 
man with the six names. 
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“Scoundrel! Do you hear that, gen’lemen?” | he said, holding up to view of the whole cabin a 
mildly said the iittle fat Captain, looking reund | half eagle, “if he will let me have his shelf for 
upon his passengers, "‘a man that will call a Cap-| the three nights we shall be a-board.” 
ting of a packet-boat a scoundrel on board hisown| There was a general silence for a few seconds, 
premises ha’nt much breeding nor better manners! | during which he stood holding cut the money in 
I shall put you ashore Dr. Cwsar Augustus at the his hands; at length a staid Qu ker who had giv- 
first lock.” len his name as Job Pennel, said in a quiet tune of 

“I'll be —— if I leave your infernal boat for voice without moving a muscle of his counte- 
you or any other upstart of a skipper,” said the | nance, 
man with the red handkerchief, stoutly. | “Friend, I will take thy coin.” 

, **Hear that gen’lemen! He cal s the Capting of | “Go it, Benhadad,” shouted the Kentuckian, 
a packet a skipper!” exclaimed the fat Captain, | pitching the gold into the curve of the brim of 


And | his hat. The Quaker put up his thin white hand 
it was some time before he could command his in- 


jured feelings sufficiently to go on to the conclu- 


with unmingled surprise and indignation. 


with a motion quicker than lightning and caught 


| it, and resumed as before his quiet and demure 


sion of the list. | manner. 


At length each passenger ascertained the num- | The passengers then vacated the cabin, and the 
ber of his berth, that of our hero’s being 31, be-| ‘Capting’ and his ‘hands’ went to work to put up 
tween the red-faced Dr. Dobbs who slept below, the berths. Those of our readers who have trav- 
and the fat Mr. Jonsing who slept a-top. elled on a canal-boat need not to be tformed that 

“Now, gen’lemen, you'll please go on deck | ine cabin consists of a long narrow apartment 
while the berths is put up, if you please, gen’le-| with several windows placed on each side, anda 
men?” said the Captain. seat running round the sides beneath them. At 
“Hold on a bit, Captain,” cried a rough voice, | the extremity is a little enclosed apartment about 
“what's the reason you hav'at got my ugly name | the compass of the interior of a coach, called the 
down there?” 


, 


| Ladies’ Cabin.” But as not more than four per- 
“What's the gen’leman’s name, if the gen’le- | sons can be stowed away in it, one-third of the 
man please?’ asked the Captain, affably, unroll-| main cabin is at night divided by a curtain en- 


ing again his way-bill. | closing a portion styled by courtesy, the ‘Ladies’ 
“Jim Dicks.” Drawing Room.” 
“It ain't here.” So soon as the passengers had gone on deck and 
“I know that, coz how could it be there if I) jf the place below clear, the Captain called his 
didn’t put it there.’ crew—a gawky lad who had been cauglit sume- 
“Then you ain't paid your passage.” where in the wilds of Pennsylvania, and was now 


“Here ‘tis, stranger, in regular shiners, yaller| yp ergoing civilization as boy of all work; and 
as the white o' your eye!” he said, shaking a hand-) jy)5 bar keeper, a short, stout-built, beauisli-look- 


ful o’ gold toward him. ing youth, with long side-locks, an enormous 
“The berths is all taken,” ssid the Captain. log-cabin breast-pin, and fine finger-rings on very 
**] can hang on one o’ these hooks.” fat, red, dumpy fingers, ending in very much bit- 
“The berths hang on ’um.” lten, black-bordered nails. All three now took 
“] can lay on this pile o’ frames here! | wou'dn’t their coats off and went to work with great ad- 
want a better bed.” dress and shill iv prepare the cabin for a dommi- 


“Them’s the berths what's going to be put up | tury for thirty-nine people. From a pie of cots 
for the other passengers,” said the Captain, pet- | 


plexed at his perseverance. 


” 


in licht frames the boy brought the ‘berths’ as they 
were called for to the Captain, who receiving each 
“1 can coil up here in the bar.” = its turn trom him with a single adroit move. 





“That's where I sleep myself.” ment hooked it in its proper place against the 
“I can stretch myself on the table there when | side. The next was placed beneath it, and a third 
they are all a-bed.” below. The whole was then firmly secured to a 
“No you can’t. The table holds numbers 37 | bolt in the ceiling by a strong wire. Thus, with 
and 38.” three cots ranged in each tier, in less than half an 
“I say, you! can’t you lend me a bit of rope | hour the whole length of the cabin was hung with 
and let me tow a-starn?” | berths, each containing a thin mattress, a pocket 
“lam sorry, sir,” said the Captain, politely, | full of feathers for a pillow in a clean pillow-case, 
for the sight of the gold made him so very civil, | and two clean sheets two feet by five, witha nar- 
“that you are in such a fix, but it is coz as how, | row coverlid over all. The table then received 
you didn’t enter your name at the office.” its two mattresses, nos. 37 and 35, the red curtain 
“Well, I'll give any man a five dollar Benton,” ‘ was drawn on the line that divided the portion re- 
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served to the ladies from that appropriated to the | 
gentlemen, and the narrow cabin was ready to re- 
Ceive ite inmates, who were not long in obey- 
ing the invitation of the self-satiofied and happy 
Captain. 

In a few minutes all was bustle and prepara‘ion 
The fomales had taken posession of their dive 
sion, and wot! the next moring tt was sacred 
from the intrusion of male monsters Now com- 
menced in the gentlemen's cabin a scene of pro- 
miecucus undressing, that must have been once 
Wiinessed to be appreciated. Hats were search- 
ing hooks, cravate and coats nails, and boots 
places to rest their soles. Such was the confu- 
sion in so small a space, and so thickly were they 
crowded together that it seemed a chance if each | 
man wassure he put himself into bed and not his 
neizhbor. | 


Variows were the ways in which the several 
sleep-seekers arranged themselves and theirs for 
the night. Dr. J.C. A. M. A. Dobbs, took off his | 
red bandana handkerchief and exposing a bald slip- | 
pery pate tied it on again tighter; folded his snuff- 
colored coat up and laid it with bis vest beneath | 
his pillow; unbuckled his suspenders and tied them 
in a knot around his waist; stuck his shoes into his | 
hat and tied both by a string to the cord of his | 
cot; gave three huge grunts of dissatisfaction at 
the narrowness of his bed and crawled into it. 
The little man with the short red whiskers, thrust 





his trowsers and waistcoat into his boot legs, his 
boots into the pocke's of his coat, aud his coat be- 
tween his sleeping place and the side of the cabin; 
and being a light body he leaped with agility into | 
his nest and disappeared benesth the cover. Mr. 

Jonsing was slower in his movements. He first 
took a determined survey of the upper shelf upon | 
which he was to bestow his unwieldy frame; 
while Edward surveyed the huge frame that was 

to lay above him with evident signs of alarm. | 
Having inspected the nook and mentally compar- | 
ed i's size with that of his own body; having tak- 
en hold and siout'y shaken the whole frame-work | 
to the consternation of Dr. Dobbs who lay below, | 
and “ho fancied the whole was coming down | 
about his ears, and having lifted up the narrow | 
coverlid three several times, at each time with 
increasing marks of contempt, he turned himself 
round as if to seek the Captain and utter his pro- | 
testations against such questionable quarters Ed- 
ward, who stood beside him waiting for him to 
stow himself away that he might get into his own 
berth, instantly embraced the occasion to offer to | 
exchange with him. Mr. Jonsing accepted the | 
offer with alacrity much to our hero’s relief, who | 
had been troubled with misgivings on inspecting 
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the corporeal dimensions of his top neighbor. 
At length after much talking, laughing, and jest- 








ing, upon their confined quarters the passengers 
one efter another crept into their sleeping places; 
nor. JT and 348 stretched Uhemse'ves on the table; 
the lights were put out save ove whieh the Cap- 
tain left burning on the bar befure he entered it 
and gathered himeelf to sleep, and save a tittering 
and suppressed whispering w than occasional out- 
break of musical laughter from some fair passen- 
ger behind the curtain within the ladies’ cabin, a 
pleasant accompaniment to the rippling of the 
water past the sides of the boat as she glided 


swiftly through it, silence reigned throughout the 


cabins. 





CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


| Day Baeaw wa Canat-Boar—Tue Littie Cap- 
TAIN—MownTain Sceneny—lneakrast AND 
ITS EFFECTS UPON THE TeMPER—I HE Passace 
or THe ALLecuanies—INciinep PLaNes—Svus- 
uve Scenery-—Hakeaispurnc—-ARRIVAL AT 
Prustavecemta—Mercuanr’s Horer—Sicur- 
Seemnc—Tue Lions anp tue New Founpianp 
ocG—Araivat at New York—Enp. 


The ensuing morning our young traveller was 


' awakened at dawn by the “little Captain” of the 


canal-packet, who came into the close packed 
cabin bustling and shouting, Turn out, gen’le- 
men, turn out, if you please!” 

The sleepers awoke, rubbed their eyes, stared 
about them and stretcted themselves full reluct- 


‘ant, on seeing morning was hardly broke, and 


that the cabin-lamp still burned with doubtful 


struggle between day and night, to obey this very 


polite order. Edward lay a few moments amusing 
himse!f at the scene of general rising. It looked 
to him like a resurrection! Forty half-awake be- 
ings in white drawers and shirts, and handker- 
chiefs bound about their heads! He had not, how- 
ever, much time given him for observation; tor no 
sooner did the quick eye of the bustling litile 
resurrectionist detect him still recumbent than he 
made up to him erying, ‘Come, sir, up, up! Turn 
} out on deck, if you please! We must have the 


, beds cleared away to make room for the breakfast 


table. You must eat as well as sleep, gen’lemen! 
Eat as well as sleep!” and thus speaking the wit- 
ty little Captain looked round upon the thirty- 
nine and ove men in shirts and drawers and laugh- 
ed! But as no body laughed with him (for men 


| turned out of bed before day are never in the bist 


humor for laughing,) he consoled himself with a 
little more bustling exercise of his authority. Ed- 
ward at length dressed himself as well as he could 
fur the crowd, and went upon deck, where some 
of the passengers were already assembled, and 
whither others were driven up by the nervous 
Captain as soon as they were dressed. The day 
was fast opening, and there was now light enough 





for Edward to see that the boat was passing 


throngh one of the wild mountain gorges of the | 


Alleghanies. On either hand towered precipitous 
clits, up whee«e sides rolled clouds of fleece white 
fog breaking into masses, here and there showing 
openings through which the skyey peaks could he 
seen just tinged with the first rays of the rising 


through the still glassy wave of the canal; and, | 
save the tramping of the horses’ feet upon the | 
tow-path, or the thunder of their hoofs as tt ey 


galloped across some arched bridge in changing 
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The boat moved swiftly and noiselessly | 
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| others sat still all the live-long day as if they had 


At these last our hero stared and 
| wondered, for he, as well as many others, could 


owl's brains. 


net see how a man could sit still looking on va. 
eaney and fulding his han 's hour after hour, with- 
He 
himself remained on the roof of the boat gazing 


out taking a hook! We wonder with him! 


and never tiring, at the scenes that successively 
presented themselves to his tasteful a'miration. 
The canal passed through a tunnel excavated be- 
neath a monntain, crossed aqueducts, spanning 


river: and val ies, and constantly in its course of 


sides, there was no sound to break the silence of | fered him objects of new and imposing interest. 


the deep and shadowy glen. 
At length the sun which had been half an hoor 


The second morning after quitting Pittsburg the 
hoat arrived at Johnstown, and during the day 


travelling from the topmost peak to the bases of they crossed the mountains by railroad, a distance 


the mountains, illumined the glen. The boat at 
the same moment emerged from the gorge intoa 
wide, romantic and cultivated valley; and numer- 
ous farm-houses and a view of a distant village, 
with a smiling sky and a cheerful morning air, 
made the passengers forget the discomforts of the 
untimely interruption to their repose. The scene 
around him Edward f:lt he would willingly have 
set up al! night not to have seen. Clonds of fog sil- 


} was sublime and terrific. 


| of thirty-six miles by ten inclined planes, five ase 
This part of the 
route was the mest interesting as well as novel of 
all. 
toward the regions of the clonds by avenues cut 





cending and five descending. 
The gradual assent by successive gradations 


along the mountain sides or traversing their ridges, 
As the cars approached 
the summit Edward looked back and around him 


with an amazed eye! Mountain rose on moun- 





vered with the lizht enrle! about the mountain | tain to the s:uth and north with dark cavernous 


heads or sailed slowly across the valley; the moun- | Vallies between; while toward the west beneath 
tains were all gran: and majestic; the vale smil- | him, s'retehed a valley of forest, and plain, and 


int and beantiful; men were going forth to the 
fields and to their labor; the milk-maid was ply- 
ing her task in the farm yards as they passed by; 
and a distant church bell was ringing up the val- 
ley (afier a good old custom.) the signal that the 
early breakfast hour of the inhabitants had ar- 
rived. 

On board the canal-boat the cots were soon re- 
moved and piled up in one corner; a table made 
its appearance as if by magic from some unknown 
recess; and soon a noisy little bell called the pas- 
sengers also to their morning meal. The table 
was loaded after packet-boat fashion with good 
things in the way of steaks, fries and stews, hot 
rolls, sweet meats, fresh honey, cucumber, lettuce 
and apple-sauce, with nice strong, fragrant coffee, 
with plenty of cream. There are no arguments 
equal to a good breakfast to reverse the opinions 
of a grumbling set of passengers! The very sight 
of the inviting table made the sourest visage melt 
into something like a smile; and in ten minutes 
there was not one who did not think the little 
Captain the best natured little fellow in the world! 

The day passed on like all other days in canal- 
boat travelling. The ladies and quiet people sat 
on the trunks, and talked and looked at the ever- 
changing scenery; the younger and more restless 
varied the way by walking from lock to lock: some 
read novels; some wrote around the cabin table; 


river, so vast and distant that the eye faltered ere 
it embraced all its interminable expanse. He was 
never so profoundly impressed with the power of 
the Almighty and the greatness of creation as at 
that moment when the whole created earth seem- 


ed to be spread out beneath his feet! 


The body must be feasted as we!l as the mind; 
and our hero was called from his grend contem- 
plations of mountain scenery by the stopping of 
the train before an inn upon the summit level, 
and the announcement from the conducteur that 
there they would breakfast. 

The descent from the mountain by the succes 


rangement of the niee machinery by which the 
cars were held and governed would hurl them like 
a discharged thunderbolt to the bottom; an event 
which had once or twice occurred. 

The scenery in the descent was as sublime as 
that which Edward had beheld with such admira- 
tion and awe extended beneath him on the oppo- 
site side of the mountains. The vallies befure 
him, however, were more swiling and cultivated 
and sprinkled with hamlets; while almost at the 
very foot of the Alpine region from which he was 
so rapidly and perilously descending, was the large 
turn of Hollidaysburg, where he was again to take 
the canal. 

In an hour afterward he had exchanged the cars 





ve planes appeared appalling, as the least de- 
{ 


some played back-gammon and draughts; and for the packet-boat and was once more sailing in 
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safety through a thriving and pleasant valley. At 
eight the same evening they reached Harrisburg, 
and early the next morning Edward took the cars 
for Philadelphia, where he arrived at one o'clock 
afier having trave'led that day through the most 
highly cultivated and besatiful country he bad 
The whole distance from Harrisburg 





ever seen. 
to Philadelphia was like a garden; and he con 
fessed a dozen times in the route that he had never 
concvived that agriculture could make the face o! 
the earth appear so beautiful! 

He was left with his trunk at the depot in Mar 
ket street. Fora while he stood with the Jost 
uncertain look of a stranger in a strange town, 
observing the bustling movements of his fellow 
travellers as they hurried away from the spot, for 
all of whom he fancied a home, fire-side, and 
friends, were waiting. He felt his own loucliness 
at the thought, aud for a moment a feeling of | 
despondency came over his hitherto buoyant spirit. 
The image of Mary rose to his mind, and a tear 
struggled in his eye. He strove to repress this | 
unmanly exhibition of weakness and began to re- 


flect upon his future course. 

“Will yer honor have a cooch?” asked a ragged 
Irishman, thrusting a long whip in his face and 
seizing bis little hair trunk by the handle. 

“It's a cab, now, yer honur 7il have—divil a 
cooch is rid in at all, ata!l, by jintlemin noo-a- 
day,” interposed another Pat, thrusting the first! 





aside. 

“Shall Tcar’ young mass’s trunk 
negro, taking advantage of a passage of tists be- 
tween the knight of the cab and he of the hack. | 

“Yes, answered Edward, and followed hit as 
he threw it upon his shoulder, and sallied out of 
the thionged depot intu the street. He had not 
yet decided where to go, and mechanically ful ow- 
ed his trunk a square, when the black asked him 
where he should take it. 

“To some hotel,” he answered, with hesitation. 

“Den | tak’ him to Mass’ Sand’son’s—nice | 
man, Mass’ San’son! Nice house! All de western | 
peoples stop dere.” 

Edward consulting his purse and economy, would 
have gone to an eat. ng house for his dinner and tak- 
en the five o’clock train to New York, his ultimate 
destination; but this would have brought him into 
that city at midnight a total stranger. He there- | 
fore had concluded to rewain the night in Phila- | 
delphia, look a little about the town and take the 
nine o’clock train in the morning which would 
bring him in New York at three o’clock in the | 
afternoon. He therefore chose now to go directly 
to a hotel. ; 

The negro porter led him down Market street 
to Fourth through the midst of the market-house. 
As he went along his eyes were regaled with fruit 


PE 


asked a) 


| preciate at such a time. 


| the interim. 
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she had neve" 
seen before, arranged in the most inviting order of 


——- 





and vegetables in such abundance a 


display, both to tempt the sight and taste. Turn- 
ing to the left the black conducted him in front of 

lofty white structure which appeared to the eye 
like marble, with many spacious doors opening 
trom below into large halls, used as reading rooms, 
and sitting and lounging rooms. A wide awning 
extended along the front over the side walk, be- 


neath whieh were seated in chairs a great number 


of gentlemen, conversing, smoking, picking their 


teeth and nails, and gazing at the passers-by; 


| while ina balcony above sat others similarly oc- 


cupied. 

“Dis is de hotel, young Masser,” said the black, 
and I see de gew’mans is been done deir dinners. 
Nebber you min’! De ol’ gen’leman ‘Il see you 
have jiss vot you vant, all de same.” 

With these words the black set his trunk down 
in the large zinc-covered hall, received his ‘*two 
levies,” touched his hat with a low bow and spa- 


cious scrape and disappeared. ‘Two neat, good- 


looking yellow waiters instantly caught up his 


trunk and removed it to ong side, while a mild, 
pleasant gentleman, with a smiling eyeand a wel- 
coming look, came to him and extended his hand 
with that warm and kindly frankness of manner 


| which none but a stranger can truly feel and ap- 


Edward felt himself no 
more a stranger on receiving the grasp offered him 
with a warmth of feeling that might have surpris- 
ed the excellent host of The Merchants,” if long 
experience had not shown him how dear toan ar- 
rived traveller is a warm and frank welcowe from 
a landiord. This knowing how to welcome his 
guests is the secret of this gentleman's popularity 
and that of others as well known. What travel- 
ler can forget Barnum’s warm grasp; Stetson’s 


| frank and hearty shake; he of the Tremont’s cor- 


dial greeting, and Sanderson’s friendly and cour- 
tevus welcome! — This savoir is the true secret of 
popular hosts and popular hotels. 

‘‘Have you dined?” was the first inquiry made 
of Edward, by mine host of “The Merchants.” 

He replied in the negative; and after entering 
h’s name and being shewn to a room he was call- 
ed half an hour afterward to a hot dinner served 


| up in the lady’s ordinary. He sat down to it with 


a good appclite, having eaten nothing since morn- 
ing and travelled one hundred and fifty milcs in 
While engaged in his repast, waited 
upon by an attentive and well-dressed colo:ed 
man with a spotless white apron on, the host him- 
self entered to see as was his want, if his guest 


was properly cared for. There was something in 


our hero’s physiognomy that struck his fancy, 
and seating himself opposite he entered into con- 


versation with hia. 
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, | have letters to persons there who may be of ser- 
raid mine host, with a manner that invited confi- | vice to me, and if [ should stop short of it, I should 
dence. feel oll the time restless like a traveller who has 

“Yes, sir,” said Edward, demolishing a sprig of | been detained just at the end of his journey, and 
celery. 


“Your first visit to Philadelphia, | presume,” 


| can find ease of conscience but by pursuing it to 
“You ore an artist, and I hope you have come | itsend. Iam very grateful to you, sir, and shall 
to live among us,” said Mr. S., who had formed always recur to your interest in me with grateful 
his conjecture from the shape of his head and form | remembrance.” 

of the eye; for he himself was a virtuoso, and | Through the kindness of his host, our hero vis 
had, moreover, perpetrated a book of no inconsid- | ited several places of interest in the city, among 
erable labor and talent. He thought our hero | others, the Pennsylvania Library, and the Philo- 


looked Ike a genius of some sort and felt a pat- | sophical Rooms, where he had the honor of being 


ronizing spirit rising in his breast toward him. 

“No, sir—that is yes, sir—I—I make models o. 
busts sometimes.” 

“A sculptor, ah? So much the better! We 
Want sculptors here! 
thors, we have a store of—but sculptors are rare 
birds! You must come from Cincinnati, then, for 
thatis the hot-bed of sculptors and painters?” said 
Mr. S., smiling. 

“Yes, sir; and am now on my way to New 
York to try my furtune,” answered Edward, mod- 
estly. 

“To New York? Every thing is New York. It 

Stay here! 
You are very 
But you have the 


Painters, poe's, and au- 


is a place only for business men. 
What have you done in sculpture? 
young to have done much. 
promise of yet doing a great deal or I am mis- 
taken.” 

“[ have moulded a statue of Bulwer’s Nydia, 
recently, sir; and - 


‘You? are you the young man I have seen so 


much in the Cincinnati papers about? Are you the 
Brackett?” 

Edward blushed and was silent. Mr. S. seized 
his hand and warmly pressed it, and expressed the 
pleasure he had at meeting him. “I know all 
about the statue, for | have read the discussion in 
the papers on my file down stairs. Did the town 
purchase it’”’ 

“No, sir,” answered Edward, warmly. 

“Why nov” 

“T cannot say, sir; though I believe they pre- 
ferred purchasing of me a statue of Cincinnatus for 
the Town Hall.” 

“‘And did you give them onc?” 

“No, sir. I had exhausted all my means on 
the statue of Nydia, and could not have lived 
from day to day while studying and moulding ah- 
other. Mr. Longworth has Nydia in his keeping; 
and with the money he kindly loaned me I have 
left Cincinnati forever.” 

“And here you are so far on your way to New 
York. Well, furtune, and honor, and fame, are 
in your path, my young friend. 1 wish we could 
keep you with us. Will you stay:” 

“I have had New York in view from the first, 

Vol. 1—57. 


| presented to the venerable John Vaughan, that 
| ancient relic of the “Old School” of gentlemen 
| who are fast fading from the earth. He then en- 
‘tered his name at his request upon a record of 
| visiters; was shown by him the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence on foolscap pa- 
per inthe hand-writing of Thomas Jefferson, with 
| interlineations by the hand of Franklin, and on 
| his way home, his frien’!ly entertainer pointed out 
‘to him the Indian Queen Hotel and an upper 
front room therein, in which the instrament was 
penned. fle pointed out to him also the window 
of the State House from which it was first read to 
the people, and the room in which the distinguish- 
ed body of patriots which occupied it was as-em- 
bled. 

On the mind of our hero as it would upon the 

! minds of all young Americans, all this made a 
deep impression; and he felt that for these things 
alone Philadelphia was alone worthy a pilgtim- 
age. 
In the library he saw a few statues which gave 
| him the greatest pleasure; and he would have lin- 
gered over them until dark if he had not been 
forcibly drawn away to see the Exchange. Here 
the two gigantic guarding lions on either hand of 
the majestic portico drew forth fiom him expres- 
sions of the most animated surprise and adm'ra- 
|tion. They were the first sculptured animals he 
had everseen. While he stood wondering at their 
| life-like plianey and grace, combined with majes- 
ty and strengh, and marvelling at the skill of the 
artist, a French geatleman observing him came 
| near and said, 
| You seem, Monsieur, to admire greatly these 
| lions in stone. You will be surprised when | tell 
| youa New Foundland dog sat for them!” 

“A New Foundland dog the model of these nos 
| ble ststues!”’ repeated our hero with all the sur- 
| prise the other could have wished. 
| “Que, Monsieur! {tis true. The sculptor and 
lone French genteman my friend are intimate 
| friends. He havea noble, grand dog—more like 
|a lion than de lion himself; and the artist make 

my friend's majestueux dog sit couehant as you 
see. Ah, bien! here he come bounding along now. 





. 
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Nep! Nep! Do you see him—like one lion! Nep- 
tune, bon Neptune! good lion dog!” And as the 
Frenchman spoke a truly majestic dog of the New 
Foundland species came walking toward him be 
side a French gentleman, his master. As thre 
animal approached with a dignified alid noble ear- 
riage, Edward, as he gazed upon him with admi- 


ration could well believe he had formed the mod- | 


el for the couching lions in stone before him. The 
taste or pride of his master had so trimmed his 
shaggy coat that he really more resembled a lion 
of the smaller size than a dog. 

“Eh, bien, Monsieur!” exclaimed the French- 
man now to Edward; “it is true vat I tell you, 
you see for your own eye. 
test, except he have de life before him, niake such 
a piece of noble and true sculpture? Eh, bien! 
C’est vrai! Bon jour, Monsieur!” And thus speak- 
ing the courteous and informing Frenchman join- 


ad his friend and dog and proceeded up the street. | 


Edward had received a new and strange lesson | 


in his art! He had come to the knowledge of a 
species of economy in getting sitters for sculpture 
he had formed no conception of. He had indeed 
heard of the English Admiral whose portrait West 
was to take, suggest that his first lieutenant should 
sit for all but the queue and epaulettes, as his own 
time was so much occupied; his queue was a pet 
one, and a lieutenant’s epaulettes would not serve 
for an Admiral! 

The succeeding day Edward left Philadelphia 
and his kind entertainer and friend who gave him 


a letter to his particular friend General Morris of 


the Mirror, recommending him to his particular 
regard. It was with feelings of gratification and 
pleasure that he thought over his few hours so- 
journ in Philadelphia after he had taken his seat 
in the cars; and he felt that he should always, for 
the sake of his kind host feel toward it and its in- 


habitants a home-kind of feeling. What intlu- 


ence may not one individual in a city exert over | 


the opinions which a passing traveller will form 
of it when he has left it! 
town we like or dislike, but the people—some one 
or more of themin it! ‘Five righteous persons” 
would have saved the doomed cities; and a less 
number, in the opinions and feelings of hundreds 
of travellers, have saved or condemned cities in 
modern times! 

The route by which Edward travelled to New 
York lay along the pleasant banks of the shining 
Delaware. On one side were the stately man- 
sions of the opulest, on the other the river with 
its snow-white sails, its cloud-streaming steamers, 
and its opposite green shores. They passed the 
picturesque village of Bristol with its numerous 
tasteful villas, with Burlington visible below on 
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How else could de ar- | 


It is never the city or | 





‘the eastern bank, with the stately abode of its 
Bishop; and not long afterward, by a covered 
bridge, crossed the Delaware near where Wash- 
‘ington and hts army had crossed it half a century 
befure At Trenton, the name of which one of 
his country’s battles made him familiar with, they 
changed cars, and by a better and firmer railroad 
crossed New Jersey by the way of Princeton, Bruns- 
| wick, and Newark. After leaving Newark, Ed- 

‘ward saw two leagues distant the long line of 
roofs, spires, domes, and towers, stretching into 
the bay, which indicated the city of New York. 
At length the cars reached the Hudson; the pas- 

sengers were transferred to a steam ferry-boat, 
and at half past two o’clock, five and a half hours 

| after leaving Philadelphia, Edward was landed at 
| the foot of Liberty street, amid a noise, bustle, 
confusion, and uproar, such as he had never ex- 
perienced in his life before. Amid the direst hub- 
bub-and-babel of tongues; the rush of porters, 
draymen, eabmen, hackmen, and hotel-runners, 
he finally succeeded in getting himself with his 
| trunk safely into a cab and on his way to the As- 
tor House, which was ‘the only hotel he had ever 
| heard of in New York, and therefore named when 
the cabman aske! for his direction. Ina short 
time he was set down at the door of this vast ca- 
ravanserai, and soon afterward, witha heart grate- 
ful for his preservation through the dangers of so 
long a journey, found himself, trank, coat, and 

' umbrella, safely deposited in a room one story un- 

| der the clouds. 

| Thus have we brought our hero through the 

| first Era of his eventful life, and to the threshold 

| of new events, circumstances, and scenes. Hith- 

erto we have traced the progress of the genius 
| plant from the germ, through all its ramifications, 
| sprouting, leafing, and budding. We have now 
| to watch and see what fruit it will bring forth. 
| The soil to which we have now transplanted it is 

}something rude and unkindly, but hardy plants 

Leaving our hero fairly launch- 

| ed upon the world’s tide “to sink or swiin, survive 

or perish,” like many a fair bark before his own, 
| we here end the First Series of our “Trials and 

Triumphs.” One of these days we shall, perhaps, 

give a Second Series, in which we hope to be able 
tu record fewer “Trials,” and greater and more 
numerous “Triumphs” of gemus over destiny; 

and to show that though the early career of the 
children of genius may be a series of “Struggles,” 
that tranquility, fame, and immortality, will ul- 
timately be their triumphant reward (Enp.) 


| thrive best in it. 





“It is true,” as poor Richard says, ‘‘there is 
much to be done, and perhaps you are weak-hand- 
| ed; butstick to it steadily, and you will see great 
effect, for constant dropping wears away a stone.” 





[Original.) 


THE FOUNTAIN REVISITED. 


BY N. C. BROOKS. 


Let the classic pilgrim rove, 
By Egeria’s fount to stand; 

Or sit im Vaucluse’s grot of love, 
Afar from his native land: 

Let him drink of the erystal tides 
Of the far-famed Hippocrene; 

Or list to the murmurs where Peneus glides, 
His storied mounts between: 

But dearer than aught ‘neath a foreign sky 
Is the fount of my native dell— 

To me it has fairercharms for the eye 
For the heart a deeper spell. 


Dear fount! what memories rush 
Through the heart and the wildered brain, 
As beneath the old beech I list to the gush 
Of thy sparkling wave, again; 
For here in a fairy dream, 
With friends, my young childhood’s hours 
Glided on like the flew of thy beautirul stream, 
And, like it, were wreated with flowers: 
Hlere we saw on thy waves, from the shade, 
The dance of the sunbeams at noon; 
Or heard half-afraid, the deep murmuring made 
From thy eavernous depths, ‘neath the moon. 


I have heard thy waves away 
From thy scenes, dear fount, apart; 

And have felt the play, in life’s fevered day, 
Of thy waters, through my heart: 

But oh! thou art not the same; 
The band is gone—thou art lone— 

Thy beaches are carved with many a name, 
That is graved on the funeral stone. 

I stand alone—and my tears 
Are troubling the streamlet whose waves 

The lullaby sung to their infantile years, 
And now murmur around their green graves. 


[Original.] 


TO Lee**. 
How anxious is the weary thrall, 
Who all day long his axe has plied, 
To see the lengthening shadows fall, 
That bid him cast his toils aside. 


How waits the traveller lone and frail, 
When midnight storms obstruct the sight, 
And fearful cries his ears assail, 
To catch the earliest gleam of light. 


How sighs the eaptive for the day, 
When bolts withdrawn, and fetters riven, 
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His eye shall drink the noontide ray, 
His ringlets catch the breeze of heaven. 


But bondsman, for the resting hour, 
Nor prisener, for his liberty,— 
Nor traveller, for the day’s glad power, 
E’er sighed, as sighs my heart for thee! 
Ernest. 


(Original.) 
THE LABORER’S RETURN. 
Beneath the Western waters, 
The Autumn sun has set, 


And melting into shadows, 
The fence and trees have met. 


The forge is now deserted, 
The ploughman’s work is done, 
And all have ceased their labors, 
With the declining sun. 


Homeward each one traveleth, 
O’er the dusky moor, 

Sure that a hearty welcome, 
Awaits him at his door. 


For even at the garden gate, 
A little boy has come, 

Happy that he is the first, 
To greet his father home. 


Rushing to the out-stretched arms 
He lisps those well known words, 
Whose meaning thrills a father’s heart 
And moves its tend’rest chords. 


Fullest tides of happiness, 
Are gushing to his breast, 
Whilst each look and sign betrays, 
How much: the sire is blest. 


And have the poor no comforts 
Superior to wealth, 

When they are thus enjoying 
The benefits of health? 


Oh! happy is our country, 
Where all alike may share, 
The blessings of the morning sun, 

And balmy evening air. 


And where the honest poor-man, 
Supported by his hands, 

Is equal to the proudest one, 
With all his gold and lands. 


Spring Cotlage, 1841. E. Tupor Horton. 





Freaks of Fortune. 


[Original.] sweetest cadence as twilight thickens. Now the 
_ guinea fowl, the gobler, and the pullet, flap their 
WTREAKS OF FORTUN E.| | wings the last time on the roost—and the black 
a | bied’s song gradually dies away, and all slumber. 
BY THE AUTHOK OF “WILD WESTERN SCENES.” But this is only the orebard—Oh, cockney! could 
| you but see all—y our mouth would water! 
VOLUME SECOND. | Well, it was anafternoon in September, and our 
i hero, his uncle, Tom Sculk, and his lady, were 
| driving at a moderate pace, through a narrow 
lane, which was shaded by rows of locusts on 


CONCLUDED. 


either side. They werenow only a few miles dis- 


CHAPTER XVUL. ; = 
tant fiom the charming village of 


It was an afternoon in September,—fair, mild, | 
ane a To these whe draige Hom morn commence putting our plan in operation. 1 think 
till eve in some old den of a dark alley, or even) in) eave you here. 1 will walk across yon 
a lighter one,—what bliss to them would be one) stubble field, and enter the skirt of woods which 
moment's glance of the glorious South, in an uf- | leads to the river—and then wander about as 
ternoon of September? Ha, ha, ha! the grass| os ance directs. Remember you are not to discover 
hopper that hops ecross the path and sings, is far | yourself, until I join you.” Saying this he sprang 
happier than the richest cockney. Ry ould that | cop the Gene end quickly disappeared. 
our pen might only describe an hour's enjoyment “Lucy,” said Tom, “I don’t see why I may 


|} not have some fun, too—l am sure no one will 
know me. You must learn that I once flourished 
in the village as the rag-tag and bob-tail of the 
place. Milk maids gave me sugar plums, to go 
out into the pasture and hunt up their cows for 
the orchard on a highspot of ground, some ten rods them—and old widows gave me sweet cakes, for 
to the left of a plain two story hewed log building splitting the knotty logs of woud before their dours. 
—but the front of the house is green—the reve You must know that thieves are not thought of 


bush, the climbing briar, and the honey-suckle, out here, and a widow’s wood may lay in the 
make itso. Well, the orchard isan old one, the 


“Now, uncle,” said Geoffrey, ‘it is time to 


in the country—and that hour in an afternoon of 
September. We know some of the things which 
form a part—a small portion only, for the whole 
would require a pastoral bard—and why have we 
nosuch bard in America’--Let me see—yes, there's 


street in perfect safety for months. When they 
trees antiquated, and in straight rows, lengthways broke a hoe, or an iron soup ladle, they always 
and crossways, like the good and great city of ****. | called Tom, and made him take it to the shup to 
It is enclosed by a tall grey staked-and-ridered | he repaired. Oh, 1 was a conspicuous person» 
fence, impervious to neighbor Brown’s large mis- then—every one knew me—but | have since ‘sto- 
chievous bull. A few speckled colors may be’ Jena march on them. None can suppose the black 
secn within the enclosure; and the tall grass wav- | shop boy to be metamorphosed into a fine gentle- 
ing to and fro with every slight breeze, resembles | man—don’t smile Luey—have | not travelled in 
the light drapery of a sylph Perhaps a little) Europe? married you? who else but a fine gentle- 
black negro boy may be chasing a chicken cock, man could have done these things? Besides, is 
or a turkey gobler chasing him under the trees,— | not my purse stuffed with gold? “What better evi- 
but what of that? It don’t disturb the dead, repos-| dence of a fine gentleman need any one require? 
ing in the neat little family grave-yard, found in| How I will strut, as I sce their fingers pointed at 
the centre, covered all over with flowers. Trees! the splendid stranger! 

hither and thither writhe under their loads of} «}1,\ ha, ha! what part shail I play, Tom?” in- 
round shining red fruit; and in a few instances, quired Lucy. 

some have actually broken down under the weight | «yoy may converse with the landlady end her 
of their riches. Now as the sun declines, you pretty daughters—I presume they are young wo- 
may hear a low whistling along the fence—and if men, now—they were rosy cheeked, three feet 
you watch closely, you may see a flock of partrid- | jin}, bare footed girls, when I left home. You 
ges creeping slyly through the grass towards the | must be careful not to mention my name—and | 
garden. They enter through the palings, and | also request you, Mr. Gilray, not to call me Tom, 
trot across the asparagus bed to the broad stoop- | at the inn.” 


ing gooseberry bush. There they are safe fiom| «{ wil be on my guard,” said that gentleman, 

the owl, but they must beware of puss. siniling, «nd then relapsed into the silence he had 
But the orchard—the orchard! It is now alive | hitherto maintained. 

with merry notes—more than ten thousand black} Now they passed the brook—a stone arch had 

birds have settled on the branches, and sing in been throwa over it,—and there—no! these con- 





founded improvements! The old stone building, | 


wherein Tom Lad been whipped so often, was 
gone! There still remained the grave-yard—but 
it was spoiled. 
which had stood from time immemorial, there was 
Yet Tom 
paused, and took a brief vaze, with tears in his 


Instead of the old gray fence 
now a paling—and it painted white! 


eyes, at the’now green sod which rested over his 
father—he who had once slashed him with sucha 
comical smile. Every memento caused him to re- 


member his parent with reverence. 


Soon they were in the very centre of the vil- | 
lage, and Tom cracked his whip and halted be- | 


fore the Washington house. He recognised the 
grim features of the old general hanging above: if 
the rain had washed his eyes out, his red nose re- 
mained—and suchanose! He also remembered the 
artist who painted it. He wasa rare fellow, one who 


resolved never to labor for a living. This was the 


second sign he painted for the landlord, and had | 


he continued to board there, he might in all pro- 
bability have done many others. 
leeding buck, which the artistand some merry 


The first was a 


companiors in a Christmas frolic, shot all to pie- 
ces with slugs. This same jovial fellow was also 
a country actor, and the amusement he aflurded, 
rendered hin universally known in the neighbor- 
hood. He once gotup a thespian club in ———, 
the scenes were entirely painted by himself, and 
he was tanayer thereof. Oh, how often had Tom 
and Geoffrey laughed at him! We are truly sor- 
ry he was not earlier introduced in this history— 
but in future, he shall not ‘go unsung ’ 

‘Have your horses taken? Lady may I take hold 


of your arm?” said the host. This person was 


born to be an innkeeper: he was fat, jolly, and | 


fond of back-gammon. 

The company alighted, and were conducted to 
the parlor. Mrs. Seulk and 
discussed the flowers in the garden, and Mr. Gil- 
ray looked over some papers on the table, which 
he had seen before leaving the city. 


Tom walked into the bar room, where there | 


were some half dozen persons collected, convers- 
ing on various subjects, and ever and anon rising 
up to swallow their grog. The host, who was 
rattling the dice box w'ien Tom entered, still con- 
tinued the game, but neglected not his guest. 
“Sixes, by gingo! Take a seat sir—lave some- 


thing to drink, sir? Cocked die—Just amuse your- | 


self with the papers, sir— You can’t enter—We've 
just got a fresh supply of them frum the printing 
office, sir— Gammoned, by jolly! 


throw—Please set yeur name in the register, 
sir.” 
“Never mind—we only remain a few hours,” 
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} 
the amiable hostess | 


You will find | 
news from all quarters, Mr.—Mr. durned if 1 | 
havn't forgot your name already, sir! It’s your | 





said Tom, now intently regarding hiscompanions, 
They were a set of 
harmless topers, who had done nothing but drink 


A 


slight ‘change bad come over the spirits of their 


whom he easily recognised. 
and make merry, for the last fifteen years. 


laceus’—for they were deepened from the old red, 
But their robes seemed the 
same—indeed, Ton was sure that one of them 
had on the babilimen's of old, for he recognised 


to a dark purple. 


an oval spot of greese on the sleeve, and the same 
| sulitary old button hanging by the collar. 
| They smoked tl eir cigars, their heels on the 
low mantel piece, their heads turned back, and 
their eyes Dearly closed on all the troubles of 
life. 
“Ben,” said one of them, lazily, “I like the 
looks of these new comers, mightily.” 
“Yes, John, they look like very genteel fulks,” 
replied the other. 
“Ben, they’re rich—I know it, by the gentle- 
manly looks of the young man, who got out 
first.”” 
“Tlem!” said the host, rattling his box tremen- 
dously, and frowning at one of the topers, whose 
eyes were open. 
‘‘La—here’s the young man_himself’—said 
John, “bot he musn't think any harm was meant.” 
“What we spoke was good,” replied Ben. 
“And we were not flattering,” continued John, 
“because we didn’t know you were here. Ha, 
ha! This deserves a treat—don’t it Ben?” 

| That's just as the young gentleman says,” re- 
plied Ben. But Tom knew what they were after, 
and he had a fresh tickler set before them. 


‘Now, where are you from?” asked Ben, smack- 
| ing his lips. 
| From Europe.’? 


“Then maybe you can tell us something about 
| Geoffrey—he’s somewhere ia England.” 
| “I know two hundred and fifty Geoffreys— 
| which do you mean?” said Tom. 
There Ben, he’s ahead of you, now—he, he!” 
said Jolin. 
| “Dida’t I say what his other name was? what 
could [have been—thinking about? What—was 
I saying to you?” the stupid toper now inquired, 
| turning his nearly set eyes on Tom. 
| «You mentioned Geoffrey.” 
Ay, true. Geotfrey—Geoflrey—you know who 
| I mean, John—pshaw! what’s that widow’s name 
—that now lives in the fine house?” 
‘ Seulk”—answered John, dosing. 
Tom could not forbear starting. 
“No!”—continued Ben—‘‘that’s not it—pshaw! 
| what makes me so forgetful? Tom, you know her 
name,” said he, appealing to the rosy faced host. 


“‘Martel—Martel—Trays.” 


, 





* 
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“Oh, yes”—continued Ben, holding Tom’s | 
sleeve—"'Geoffrey Martel—that’s it—he’s a clev- 


«er fellow, ain't he?” 


“Clever fellow?” 

“Yes—a clever fellow—every body—knows | 
him ” 

Sculk finding his companions too far gone even 
to make sport, relinquished the discourse, (of | 
course we must do so too,) and walked out, strol- 
ling along the street in the direction of his moth- 
er’s house. It still remained as of old, the same 
low frame tenement, and before the door wasa 
knotty log, which Tom had often endeavored to 
split in vain, and it proved that others had not 
been more successful. He paused, and sat down 
on it. 

“Even this, I love,”—said he soliloquising.— 
*Here’s the very marks where I strove to drive in | 
the wedge! There’s the old shop, I used to hate | 
so much:—I forgive it now. Good heavens! yon- 
der comes old Brindle, our old cow, brushing the 
flies away with her tail, just as she did when I was 
a boy. ‘Many a time and oft,’ have I been whip- 
ped on her account. When school was out, in- 
stead of hunting up her, I hunted bird’s nests— 
and was willing to ioose my mush for the sport. | 
But my good father protested against loosing his | 
milk, and gave me some of his sport. I wish he | 
was here now—I would willingly take a thrashing 
for the sake of old times. Look yonder!” This 
was bellowed loudly by Tom, who saw some pigs | 
rooting in the garden, and instinctively fell into 
his old habit of squalling out. No sooner had he | 
uttered the words, than the same frilled cap of 
old was thrust out of the window. 

“Here, Pen—here, Pen—sic—sic ’em!” cried | 
she, and a little dog came running out of the cool 
cellar, and soon made the pigs scamper away from 
the cabbages. The old lady drew not back her | 
head—but continued tostareat Tom. And Tom | 
stared at her. Her face was regular, and once | 
handsome—but now the wrinkles were some deep- 
er, and she wore spectacles. Below her cap, Tom | 
saw some straggling gray hairs, which had chang- 
ed color during his absence—but yet he would | 
have known her amidst a thousand. But not so | 
her. The insignificant boy was now possessed of 
the lineaments of the man, and his costly apparel 
went farther—indicated the fine gentleman, as 
things go. 

“What are you sitting there for?” inquired Mrs. 
Sculk. 

“I'm not well—have you any water about the 
house?” 

“Yes,—come in.” ‘Tom walked into the house 
where he was born. The first thing that attract- 
ed him when seated within, was an old rounda- 


bout, and a small wool hat, hanging on two pegs 
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against the wall. Elis mother took up a pitcher 
and went out the back door to the well, over 
which was suspended the same old pole and grape 
vine of former days. Tom recognised the same 
old creak, as the bucket descended, which used to 
salute his ears, when he had drawn water there 
himself. But whilst the old lady was thus engag- 
ed, Tom was not idle. Scanning the hat and 
garment more closely, he found himself no stran- 


_ ger to them. The latter he took down, and throw- 


ing lis fiae coat aside, ran his arms into it; but 


| the sleeves reached no farther down than his el- 


bows, and his straining caused a large rent in the 
back. He then threw the little hat on the top of 
his head, and turned toa mirror. ‘Ha, ha, ha! 
I once thought myself a handsome fellow, in this 


| dress—ha, ha! I wish Geoffrey or Lucy could sce 


me now!” 

“What are you doing, sir? Upon my word this 
is finely done! There's the only thing I had to 
remember my poor boy—and you must tear it in 
that manner! You said you were ill—but it was 
alla story. Get out of my house, sir, immediate- 
ly--or I’\l set the dog on you!” said the infuriated 
woman, whose face was red, and cap turned up 
before, in rage. 

“Is your son dead?” inquired Tom, pulling off 
the garment with much difficulty. 

“Dead? Heaven forbid! The last I heard from 
him he was well, and wrote that he would come 
home some of these days.” 

“Where is he?” 

“I wish | knew myself. His last letter was 
from London—but the postage was paid, and there 
was money in it.” 

“Has he been long away?” 

‘Bless you, yes! Let me see—six long years!” 

‘What made him leave you, good woman?” 

‘We were poor—and he set out to seek his for- 
tune.” 

“I expect you used to whip him—didn’t you?” 

‘Not more than was the: custom, for his own 
good.” 

“Ah, that was the reason he left you—he’ll 
never come back.” 

“How do you know, you great deceitful rowdy, 
you! I wish you'd clear out. 

“Was your son handsome?” 

“He was pretty enough—but no body could 
think about his face, because he was so amusing 
in otherthings. Heigh-ho!” 

“Was he good natured?” 

“The kindest hearted boy in the village—every 
body loved him!” 

“He was a scoundrel, to go off and leave you in 
this manner. He ought to be tied to the whip- 
ping post, and have twenty-nine lashes on his bare 


back.” 
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“You outrageous man, you! Here Pen—here 
Pen—seize him! Go out of my house!” 

“Tom’s money came in good time, did it?” 

“God bless him, yes! | know he will never for- 
get his poor old mother! Go back, Pen.’ 

But Pen wou!d do no such thing—for he kept 
running round Tom, and ever and anon setting | 
up alow whine, and snuffing his hand. Tom’s 
fingers stroked the old dog’s head, and the animal 
made no sign of ill nature. 


’ 


*How did you know that my son’s name was | 
Tom?” interrogated the old lady. 

“Because 1 know him well enough: I’m his 
friend.” 

“Gracious me! Why didn’t you tell me that at | 
firs? Here i've been hissing the dog on my poor 
son’s friend!” 

“Who told you that your son was poor?” 

“I call him poor, because he has no mother by 
to watch over him. 
me all about 
harshly awhile ago. 
last?” 

“‘Not long since.” 


But for goodness sake, tell 
him! Forgive me for speaking so 


When did you see lim 


“Thank Heaven! Ha, ha, ha! Then he’s com- 
ing heme, and | shall be so happy! Oh, how I do 


Pen—and a few neighbors, who come to see me 


love my poor toy have no one with me but 


sometimes. Oh, now glad they'll all be when 
Tom comes back! 
he?” 


“Oh, yes—quite grown: you won't know him, 


He’s nearly a man now, isn’t 


he’s altered so much.” 


“I know betterthan that. What! not know my 
own darling child? 1 lay Pen there, will know 
him.” 

Pen had now become very familiar with Tom, 
and he could hardly keep him out of his arms. 

“Pen would know any body who patted himon 
the head. 
mounting up into Tom’s lap, and was looking in 


” 


See here. Pen had succeeded in 
his face. 

“Who ever saw the like!” exclaimed the old 
lady in astonishment. ‘That doy is ready to bite 
i shall be- 
lieve till the day of my death, that he understands 
every word that is spoken. 


you say you were 


every stranger who comes nigh me. 


He must have heard 
Tom’s friend. But 
anywhere in this country, now? | mean, in this 


is Tom 


state.” 

“Yes, he’s coming home.” 

“Thank heaven—thauk kind heaven!” The 
old lady clasped her hands together, and turning 
her tearful eyes upwards, muttered an earnest 
thanksgiving. 

“But, as I said before, you won't know him.” 

“Not know him? Not know my own child? I) 
wish he was here—I'd soon show you.” ' 


| as herself. 


Fortune. 


“Feil be here to-night.” 


“To-night—to-night? Oh, I’m so glad! Are you 
sure hell be here to night?” 

“Yes—he and his wife.” 

“Tis wile—his wile? The boy hasno wife, sure- 
ly. Im afraid you are deceiving me!” 

“Indeed | am not—I am his very best fiiend, 
and came on before with his lady. She is in town 


now—and if you desire it, 1 will go and bring her 


} to you immediately.” 


*Do—do so! I shall believe every word you 


| have spoken, if you bring her here, and she says 


she is his wife.” 

Hefé Tom started off, with Pen following at his 
heels. 

“Come back here, Pen! Well, you are the 
strangest man I ever saw! That dog never follow- 


| ed a stranger before, in his life.” 


Pen showed insubordination now, and their uni- 
ted efforts could net suffice to drive him back.— 
Tom promised to return ina few minutes, and she 
was compelled tosubmit to the loss of her favorite 
watch dog, during the interval. 

It was not long before Tom re-appeared, ac- 
companied by Lucy. His wife was aware of his 
stratagem, and was prepared to act her part. And 
so was dame Nature. 

“Js it really true, that you are my son’s wife, 
lady?” 

‘It is true indeed,” said Lucy, smiling. 

“Oh, I am so rejoiced!” exclaimed the old lady. 
“You and my son will be so happy! That sweet 
fuce of yours will keep him from w andering away? 
and my flowers, which are the prettiest in all the 
country round, will bloom more sweetly than ever, 


next spring. 1am sure you will not leave me la- 


J 


dy, if you but tarry till spring.’ 


’ 


‘‘Mother, don’t cry!” said Tom, touched to the 
heart, seeing his parent endeavoring in vain, to 
wipe away the tears that flooded her fuee. 

“My God! You called me mother!” sail the old 
lady, running to him, and placing a hand on each 
shoulder. ‘Oh,’’ continued she, “if you are my 


My 


eves are filled with salt tears, or | could see your 


son, say so—or you will break my old heart! 


fauce—Tom—is this you, sure enough?” 

“It is—it is—my dear mother!” cried Tom, em- 
bracing his fond parent, overcome, and as tearful 
Then little Pen bounced up and down 
on the floor, endeavoring to touch each of their 
hands with his soft velvet tongue, whilst his stum- 
py tail wagged so fast, that it cou!d hardly be dis- 
tinguished at all. So great was his joy, that he 
barked in exstasy, and his eyes gleamed with al- 
most preternatural brightness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Geoffrey pursued his solitary course towards 





a 


6 


the stream, where he had so often angled in si- | 
lence, and if his basket was not ever filled with 
the fnny tribe, hie heart was eure to be soothe! 
with peaceful reflections, What revolutions are 
in the laps of a few brief years’ The same green 
tree was before him, and the same gentle breeze 
to fan the Auttering leaves—but whither was the 
Vet lew 


heart was innocent—there was nothing to re- 


peace and calm repose of the beholder’ 


provch himself with, ant be still enjoyed a mel 
ancholy pleasure, in thus traversing huweold hanate 
He sat a moment beneath the old beech—a spot 
to which be had often resorted to commune with 
the inspiring spirits of the woods and streams, and 
he now contrasted the pleasures of the one, with | 
the subsequent bustle of the world. Every inci 
dent was recalled to bis momory, and he pondered 
Hie bowed in submission te hi« fate, 
and alow nrayer was uttered by his lips, The 
beech wae before him—but no bonny encum! ered 
its bough-—and at lve foot wasa fading flower, 


in silence, 


that had blom-omed, and was withering aneheered 
by a sane! There were the imitials of his name, 
carved on the emooth bark of the tree—but where 
was the hand that did i | 
“Hal” he exclaimed, on perceiving the letters 
ha! been freshly punctured. Some unknown 
friend, he thought, had done it, whose regard was | 
not so short livid as Viola's. And now he thought 
it might have been Viola hereelf—the un‘ortu- 
nate, and lost Viela—whove affection, after awak- 
eving from the fatal dream, sought the channel in | 
Alas, | 
that a retura only, of distant esteem could be per- 
Geottrey turned wildly away, and rushed 
There two, he saw her 


which it had never been bestowed ia vain. 


mitted! 
to the summit of the cliff 
handiwork—for the cumbrous wild rose bush was 

still bound to the green holly, with a silken cord. 

He pressed that cord to his lips, and tore the last 

sulitary flower from the tree, and placed it on his 

breast. He looked down on the water beneath, 

which the declining sun but faintly illuminated, 

and he called to mind the many hours like this | 
when all around was the same, but within, how | 
different! He descended to the fountain, and | 
slaked his parched tongue, and bathed his burn- 

ing temples. He threw himself on the green | 
grass, every spear of which seemed the same he 

had reclined on in youth. He eiosed his eyes on 

the familiar scenery around, for tho purpose of 
summoning resolution to perforw his duty. 


“Far better had it been,” thought he, “had I 
never visited this spot again! In vain does the | 
calm reason of the head, contend with the impul- 
ses of the heart! In spite of all that has occurred, 
which might seem to merit my curse—yet my 
senses reel, and my thoughts teem with the things | 
of otherdays. The transactions and sentiments of 
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right manhood, give place to remembrance of the 


| simplicity and blies of thoughtless childiood! Me 


thinks | see her now, with the same guileless 
laugh peatiog from her he Mthful ligs—ind hear 
her musical tones fondly prattle! If this be wrong, 
still | eeill indulge the ween, yet once more, and 
be the penalty what it may—I shall bear it with- 


vul @ teurmur Thus pale face was covered with 


his hands, and he lay in silence. Ere long the 
soun! of a guitar fell on his ear, as if the fingers 
of some one had swept over the strings in sadness, 
amement, and then had cessed. He started up, 
but quickly resumed his reclining posture, per- 
suaded it was only his imagination, fur the air was 


the same he used to love so much. 


The touch was aga applied, and a soft thril- 
ling voice rose from the dark recess of the bower, 
but a few paces di-tant. The favorite song which 
had charmed so often, amid the gay and the fasl- 
tonable in the bright saloon, wasnever half so ex- 
4 tieite, as in the peaceful shades of his rural home, 
when sung by Viola. Now the tones were awak- 
ened, which had been silenced to him for vears— 
and without stirring a fibre he caught every vi- 
bration. Reality, or a dream—Viola, or a spicit 


of the air,—he recked not, but was atientive. 


“When twilight dews are falling fast, 
Upon the rosy sea; 

J watch that star whose beam so oft, 
Has ighted me to thee; 

And thou teo on that orb so dear, 
Ali! do-t thou gaze at ev'n, 

Aud think thoaga lost forever here, 
Thou'l: yet be mine in heaven! 


The e's not a garden walk I tread, 
There's not a flower | see; 

But brings to mind some hope that's fled, 
Some joy [ve lost with thee: 

And stili | wish that hour was near, 
When friends and fves forgiven; 

The pains, the ills we've wept through here, 


” 


May turn to smiles in heav'n! 


“If,” said Geoffrey, rising, ‘this is Viola, and 
these are the sentiments of her heart, and to me 
her song is addressed, [| will see her, and say that 
our hearts shall be united in heaven!’ When 
moving towards the bower, a wild scream pro- 
ceeded therefrom, and Viola rushed out, and threw 
herself in his arms. 

“My God!” exclaimed Geoffrey, half frantic, 
“why should I be doomed to loose her!” 

“To loose her?” said the wild girl, laughing, and 
assuming her usual sprightly habit. “Mark me,” 
she continued, gaily, though a tear sparkled in each 
ey—“I have your hand clasped between both of 
mine—-and now I press it to my heart. Will yoa 
tear it away, Geoffrey?” 

“‘When I do Viola, may He in heaven rend the 
earth asunder, and I be engulphed forever!” 
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“Nay, swear not so fearfully, Geoffrey: I will} your betrothed, in the fire lady. But you have 
believe your simple word—though you doubted other sins to answer for. What have you done 
mine.” | with Ferdinand?” 

“I doubted yours? But we must part, Viola'” | ‘Ferdinand? It is long since I saw him—Did 

“We must do no such thing! Don’t you love | you know him?” 
me” | “Answer my question.’ 

“Heaven knows ——”" “I did nothing with him—but I fear the wild 

“Then why are you so cold?” why do you trem- | youth has suffered some mischance in this selfish 


ble so? Upon my life you make me tremble too!” | world. Did you kwow him?” 
” | “Did he not say - 


, 


“Are you nut another's; —— 
“None but yours—yours only! Do you still} ‘“True—he came hither!” 

believe the idle tale of Loveridge? "T'was false, as | “Ile did—and won my heart—but ——” 
Ferdinand assured you. | know you love me,| “Hut what, Vio.a?” 


Geotfrey—and here I prove a moiety of mine!” — “Ferdinand was a disguised female.” 


The happy girl clung to his bosom! Our hero Female?” 


“Ay, and though her face was stained, you lov- 
jed her! Remember the melon—the visit at the 
Villa—and the long conference in the dark square 


rapturously returned the embrace, and some mo- 
ments of silence ensued, during which the lan- 
guage of the tongue was suspended, by the deep 
communion of congenial hearts. 

“There now—that will do. Now look at our 
flowers.” Saying this, Viola extricated hersel! 
from his throbbing breast, and seizing his hand) | 
let him to a sinall boquet of growing blossoms, of | 
various kinds, which her gentle care had nur- 
tured. 

“Viola!” said our hero, again placing his arm 
round her waist, “Are you truly mine—mine for- 
ever?” 

“Certainly—if you want me. You remember 
the promise | made, when you left home: I shall 
keep my word inviolable—though you did not 


“Viola ~ 

“You loved her!” 

“I did! and would love my Viola, in any guise 
she could assume!” 

“Heigh ho! now comes my trial, I fear I have 
been guilty of much fully. Why do you not in- 
terrogate me?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Then you will not blame me, Geoffrey?” 

Here the blusiing girl surrendered her lips to 
the unrestrained disposal of our hero. 

“That’s enough in all conscience. Now sit 
yours.” down here, as you did in past times, when you lit- 

“I did not, Viola?” tle thought my loss could grieve you. Now that 

; | you have felt my power, and seen me weakly con- 


“That you did not! Have you forgotten the | 7 
| fess yours, tell me who has been most to blame, 
words which you addressed to the lady on the 


swe fi aq .?? 
burning house? Thus you spake ” “a — — , — 
“How did you learn—Wonderfal Powers!” SVOnnOS, ay a, must be censured. ur heal 
- “a rors were those inseparable from the human family. 
“These were your words: ‘.dngel of my hopes os 
‘ : P mm 4 What has occurred, all are liable to, by chance, 
thus I save you, or perish with you!” Then you : 7 
~ : . and the disposition of events. Yet in the end the 
pressed her to your false hear : : 
virtuous experience no regret. Inour youth, lit- 
“It is! Now [ remember her features, as the ; er 
tle did we think of what was transacting in the 
great world: we were called on to fulfil our 
destiny in common with millions. Had we 
never felt the bitter stings of maturer years, our 
days might have been spent pleasantly, it may be 
in this peaceful vale: but yet, the inexpressible 


uu” 


glaring flames curled upward—Vivla! I spoke 


those words—and vou were the mysterious lady!” 

“To-be-sure | was—h», ha, ha! Had we not 
met occasionally, our care-worn features could not 
have been recognised,at this meeting. Am I 


great contrast between the ills of tempestuous life 
“My own Viola, no! Not sadly changed—fo | and the interminable union of hearts, that ensues, 
the lily is joined by the rose and the tulip, and| .oujg not have been so justly appreciated.” 
the dews of heaven at each returning twilight,| «4p, Geoffrey!” replied Viola, in graver tones 
and the fresh gales of each grateful season, have | {jan usual, “our separation might have been 
combined to add new tints to their beauty!” abridged, had my part been more properly acted. 
My giddy flow of spiris, 1 regret not, becau-e it 
I acquit yeu of incontineucy on that charge—your | contributes to my happiness—yet I should havo 
eloquence would make amends to any simple! told you all, that night. I dallied too much, with 
maid—even had you not discovered the identity of | the conviction that my plan of disclosing every- 
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last?” 


not sadly changed, siuce we were here together : of this consumation of our hopes-—and the 


“That is a right pretty speecli—for a lawyer.— 
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thing in my own way, would be successful.— 
I should have known the ill-fated paragraph im- 
pressed you more deeply than myself, L being in 
the secret of the base deception Bat when you 
came not—and the true cause flashed upon my 
mind, | Jost no time in seeking another inter- 
view—wherein | was resolved to dispense with all 
my romance—but you were gone! Alas, how bit- 
ter was my disappointment! Yet the words which 
I had heard you utter, satisfied me of your unalter- 
able attachment, and I returned to this place of 
my heart, determined to suffer the penalty of my 
imprudence. J was sure you would not love an- 


other, and knew all possibility of our meeting | 


again was removed, for a considerable length of 
time to come. I thought you would return—and 


hen, if this explanation should be satisfactory, my 


silly conduct would be forgiven—and this recon- 
ciliation take place. 

I never told your mother the nature of the mis- 
understanding existing between us, (which she 
imagined was only some trifling quarrel, to be 
made up when youreturned,) and prevailed on her 


just to send my respects to you in her letters.— 
This she complied with, for she read to me every | 
letter she wrote you—and | endured the self-in- | 


flicted pain of forbearing to undeceive you respect- 
ing my marringe—because you thought such a 
thing p ssible—and with Loveridge! 

But my resolution was rapidly giving way—! 
was un the eve of stating everything to your 
mother, when we read your account of the adven- 
ture with the princess. I confess I became un- 
easy. The time that was flying, so cogent in re- 
moving impressions—your supposition of my irre- 
trievable step—the wide ocean between us—the 
gay throng around you, so different frem the soli- 
tary shades—and the kind smiles of a princess, 
whose life you had preserved, brought to my 
mind serious apprehensions, and I was willing to 
do almost anything to prevent your loss. Smile 
not—for I certainly should have died in that event. 
It was now my intentionto have everything ex- 
planatory set forth in your mother’s next epistle. 
And to speak the truth, I had serious thoughts 
of pursuing it across the ocean. But yours, stat- 
ing the death of your aged relative, and purpose 
of returning hither—was—content—that’s all.” 

‘And now an incalculable weight is removed 
from my heart! Why, Viola, I feel as jocund and 
happy, as when our little squirrel used to perch 
himself on our shoulders. You must tell me 
what became of it.” ; 

“I know not—but hope it still lives. The last 
time I saw it, was when I was on the eve of de- 
parting for the north. I was taking a weeping 
farewell of these old trees, and rocks, and waters, 
when forsooth, the first intimation I had of his 


' presence, I found him trembling on my bosom— 
and his glad blue eyes sparkling with delight. — 
Oh, you cannot conceive what joy it occasioned 
me! | wasreproaching you—that is, regretting 

your continued absence, aud was thinking of bon- 

ny, “hea we both caressed him—and lo! he came 

aller many months separation, too—and thus I 

was assured a time would come—like this!” 

My dearest Viola!” said our hero, again clasp- 
ing her to his heart. 

“You take my breath, sir—you must learn to 
keep your hands off, now the meeting is over.— 
Ha, ha, ha! don’t look so disconsolate—i was not 
quitein earnest. Our dove yet perches on yon 
How is 


| 


bough, and sighs to the winds as usual. 
| this? He should be there now.” 

“He may have found a mate, Viola.” 

‘Yes, everything living, finds a mate, but the doom- 
ed old bachelor!” This was spoken by a third per- 
| son among the rocks. 

The lovers stared in astonishment, but was 
soon reassured. Mr. .MeGoon, came forth with a 
| book in his hand! 

‘My dear friend, I am glad to see you! I fear- 
ed I should not have this pleasure again,” said 
Geoffrey, heartily shaking the old man’s hand. 
| “If you should livea hundred years more, my 
| lad, you might still have that pleasure. It seems 
[ am to live till | get a wife, and you know I 
cannever accomplish that. Oh, what bliss was 
But never mind it—I 





| neglected in my youth! 
shall witness your nuptials with rapture, and wish 
you allthe joys which have escaped me, in addi- 
tion to your own.” 

Mr. McGoon, you have not been looking on 
surely?” said Viola. 

“No, no—I have been looking at this—reading 
| Shakspeare. I witnessed your first vows, and can 
| easily imagine all the bliss of this meeting.” 
| We have been watched”—said Geoffrey, ‘“ev- 
ery syllable has been heard by a third person!— 
Why don’t you blush, Viola?” 

“Oh, I don't care for our old friend—he was 
never initiated into the mysteries of—love!” 

“fla, ha, he! But he has witnessed its effects 
on others. Oh, what tales I might tell, Miss 
Viola, of your extravagancies in that bower. for 
the last month!” said the old bachelor. 

“Then you have been here a month! 
has seen you in the village.” 





Nobody 


“True,” continued the old man—“‘my hut is 
among the hills in an almost inaccessible place. 
1 have returned,” said he, addressing our hero, 
“to live a hermit’s life and die near the scene of 
your happy love. J shall bar my doors against 
all but you and Viola. I have my little house 
well stored with rare books, which shali ever be 
at your disposal, You must visit me frequently 














—and as your charming mate has said, you must | 
not care about my watching. My object in daily | 
repairing to my hiding place among the rocks, 
was merely to be at hand in the event of danger 
to your lady—not with the intention of supplant- 
ing you.” 

“I thank you kindly, my generous friend!” said 
Geoffrey. ‘I have heard of your interposition on 
one occasion.” 

“That I interposed is true—but whether it was 
for the preservation of the assaulted, or the ag- | 
gressor, has never been determined in my mind.” | 


“Never think of that now, Mr. McGoon,” said 
Viola. ‘I have long since thrown aside my arms, | 
and have now no means of defence but my poor | 
guitar.” 

“He, he, he! and it has proved a most effectual 
weapon to-day. He, he, he! after all my own e:- 
rors, a thought strikes me that | shall have to 
prompt you billing lovers yet. You have ne- 
glected one important thing—being, I suppose, | 
All 


this while you have merely uttered ‘mine’ and 


| 


carried away by the effervescence of love. 


‘thine,’—not once saying a word about Hymen— 
nor the time when all your pleasant languishing 
may be gratified. JI am no Pandorus, heaven 
knows! but merely throw out the hint for your 
consideration.” 

“True, Viola!” said oar hero, quickly—‘we 
have only inferred, or, technically speaking, ta- 
citly admitted what is to follow. But speak the 
when in plain English, and you shall have my 
consent to be angelic, or anything superior to 
earthly beings all the rest of your life. Only Ict 
it be accomp!ished immediately.” 

“You not only urge me to speak, but dictate 
the answer! This is the last act of the maid, and 
I think I might be permitted to hang down my 
head, blush, and say nothing for a month or two. 
But I wont: neither will | answer: Mr. McGoon, 
speak for me.” 

“Am I to say?" remarked the old bachelor, 


archly. ‘Yes; | agree to it—and Viola cannot 
retract. Now my good friend—just fancy your- 


self in my place—” 

‘Stop—no speech, if you please. 
sparkle with what you have already said—and | 
must be allowed to make my defence. Mr. Me- 
Goon: before you come to a decision, let me en- 
treat you to consider well the weakness of my 
sex—to bear in mind the long years, during 
which I kept my lonely vigils in the dark grot— | 
and he came not. Think of your own fate, and | 
have your revenge on him.” 

“Never fear. This is the sentence—You shall | 
continue merely sighing lovers all the years—” 

“What?” exclaimed Geoffrey. 


But his eyes | 
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“Years, Mr. McGoon?” responded Viola. 
“*Yes: all the weary years—between this and 
nine o'clock, this evening.” 
**Most rightful judge!” said our hero. 
“Tla, ha, ha! that’s a fine jest. Geoffrey, you 
have forgotten your mother—and yonder is the 
evening star,” said Viola, changing the subject. 
“True! 
of the hour. 
Mr. McGoon.’ 


village. 


[ thank you, Viola, for reminding me 
No time must be lost. Come along 
’ The party then set out for the 





CHAPTER XX. 

As the shades of evening spread round, so did 
the gossip of the curious villagers. The pompous 
host seeing no indication of the departure of his 


| guests, thoug!t, of course, that they were pleased 


with his entertainment; and he determined to ne- 
glect nothing conducive to the comfort of such 
rare people. 

Tom, (Sculk,) more witha view of display than 
complying with actual necessity, threw his money 
hither and thither in the purchase of divers use- 
less articles. To the surprise of several mer- 
chants, he promptly took their wares at the price 
named without higgling: and to the astonishment 
of some others, departed with the articles pur- 
This 
being marked by the host, he bustled about more 
actively than ever. Every delicacy that the place 
could produce was brouglit into requisition. And 
he who had played back-gammon whilst Tom 


chased without waiting for his change. 


stood by, now not only prohibited it in others, but 
abso!utely turned John and Ben, the ancient to- 
pers, fiom his door. 

Yet that evening a much greater number of 
citizens than usual vere congregated in the bar- 
room. Thther Tom (Sculk) stole quietly, and 
occupie! a position in the crowd where he was 
not observed. 

“Tom,” quoth one, addressing the host, “‘what 
crazy people are these putting up with you?” 

“Crazy? I think you must be out of your senses 
to speak so foolishly. They are from Europe— 
and IJ suspicion them to be princes.” 

“The thunder yousay! Well, I took the oneI 
saw to be crazy, or else a great man with mints of 
money.” 

“J expect you cheated him—that’s about the 
amount of it.” 

“No 1 didn’t—but he cheated himself. There 
was a half dollar coming to him, but he whirled 
round in disdain and walked off.” 

“That’s the way,” continued the host, ‘with 
great noblemen. They despise money. They are 
strange folks. I’m sure it would never surfeit 
me if I had millions of Biddle’s money.” 

“If we only had old Sculk the blacksmith that’s 
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dead here, we could soon find out all about these 
people. He was the best hand to gather news in 
all the village.” 

“And the best to shoe a horse in the county. 
Many a job have I thrown in his way,” said the 
honest host.” 

“But he could not be content till he blowed his 
brains out ina spree. 1] stippose he is now mak- 
ing chains to fasten us all with.” 

“No,” continued the host, “he was a good 
hearted fellow, and never had any ill will for his 
neighbors. Peace to him!” 

“Give me your hand!” said Tom, (Seulk,) 
coming forward and saluting mine host, whilst 
the crowd looked on in astonishment. 

“Your servant, sir—but I hope you aint going 
to leave us at this hour?” said the host, in doubt. 

“No!” replied Tom, “I shall take up my abode 
ir this place for many months to come.” 

“I’m glad to hear it—I thought you were tak- 
ing leave. You are not an abolitionist?” 

“No, no! Hang it—don’t you all know me?” 

“I think I have seen your eye somewhere,”— 
said the village school-master, who had often ap- 
plied the birch to him.” 

“And I know I have felt you smarily,” said Tom 
(Sculk.) 

‘Let me pause,” responded the school-master, 
coming forward. ‘As sure as the earth spins 
round, you are one of iny pupils! Tom Sculk, as 
I live!” 

“Tom Sculk?” 

“Tom Sculk!” exclaimed the company in turn. 

“Give us your paw, Tom,”—said each, clus- 
tering round and giving him an earnest welcome 
home. 

Now all were amazed at his altered circum- 
stances, and the gratified teacher went about say- 
ing: “‘You see what my pupils turn out to be!— 
There is nothing like a good instructor!” 

Some ran out to spread the news, and others 
remained to ask questions. Whilst Tom gives 
them the narrative they desire, (which the reader 
is acquainted. with,) we will commence another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXtI. 


Mrs. Martel, the grave matron, now occupied 
her former fine mansion. She was sitting on a 
sofa in the parlor, with her shawl and bonnet on, 
as if on the eve of going out. 

“‘My dear girl,” said Mrs. Martel, addressing 
Viola, who just then entered hastily, ‘I have felt 
some uneasiness on your account. Why did ou 
not return as you promised, in time to go with 
me to church? | think it is now too late.” 

‘Pardon me, my dear madam—the appoint- 
ment entirely escaped my memory. Let us not 
go this evening.” 


My Home. 
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“Very well,” said Mrs. Martel, laying aside 
her bonnet and shawl, and staring at the flush- 
ed cheeks and scarlet neck of her young com- 
“But, Viola,” she continued in alarm, 
“tell me what has happened? What is the mat- 


panion. 


ter with you?” 

“IT was confronted by a man—” 

“Good heavens! Viola! What—what did he 
do?” 

Here Mr. Gilray and Geoffrey entered, the lat- 
ter handing Mrs. Martel a note, stating that her 
brother and son would arrive that evening. She 
glanced over the billet, knew the writing, and re- 
garding the visiters a moment—a moment only— 
and then fulded each in her arms. She gave way 
to no loud expression—for silence was enforced 
by the movement of deep affections. ‘The pale 
face, and the quivering tear, were accompanied 
by the smile of holy joy on the lip—and the ac- 
cumulated amount of love that had found no vent 
for years, now gushed forth without restraint.— 
Their hearts were relieved of every care, and the 
little party thus collected together, perhaps en- 
joyed more happiness than the same number of 
any of the crowned heads of the earth. 

This was the accomplishment of their desires, 
and none of their lives were stained with a re- 
proachful act in the attainment. Virtue had been 
the guide—and the triumph over all vicious ob- 





stacles was complete. 

Tom Sculk and his lady, Mr. Levimbother- 
davel McGoon and the village parson entered 
next. The group was formed as you please, and 
the finis as it is. (THE END.] 


[Original.] 


MY HOME. 


A home ’mid the mountains high, give it to me, 

Where the stream from each fountain flows swift- 
ly and free, 

Where the wild deer is playing or niping wild 
flowers, 

That bloom every moment ’mid sunshine and 
showers. 


Let me rove ’mid the rocky heights piled to the 
sky, 

Where the eagle is bending his vale scorning 
eye; 

Let me dwell all alone in'some grotto serene, 

With fairy scenes around me, by mortals unseen. 


Let the wolf and the lamkin alone dwell with 
me,— 
For at peace should thecreatures of earth ever be; 
' Let me go where the fovt of man never hath trod, 
In a land of delight, and alone with my God. 


, E. F.C. 





[Original.] 


THE LANDLORD. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR, 
Avctuor or THe “Svsorpinate,” &c. &e. 


“Good morning, Sharp! I’ve been waiting to 
see you, for two or three days.” 

“Well, I am here now, at your service, Mr. 
Grasp,” said the individual addressed, taking off 
his hat, and seating himself in an empty chair 
beside the first speaker, who sat at an open secre- 
tary, with sundry small bundles of papers before 
him. 
not reflecting that he was in a private dwei. ng 
instead of a public office, would have supposed 
that he was in the presence of a city magistrate. 
Not so, however. Mr. Grasp, though familiar 
with magistrates, had no partiality for the office 
himself. He was a small usurer, a buyer of judg- 
ments, and a LANnpLorp. 

“T have a little job for you, Sharp,” said the 
Landlord—-for in that capacity he is now intro- 
duced to the reader. ‘A little job,” he continu- 
ed, in a business tone, and with a business expres- 
sion of countenance—‘“‘that will require all your 
skill at manceuvering.” 

‘“‘Name it,’? was the prompt response. 

“Why, you see, Sharp, we can’t get any rent 
out of that Mrs. 
move. 


tingold; nor can I get her to 
You know that the laws will not allow 
us to turn her out; but if she could only be in- 
duced to go out, why then the house could be 


locked agaizst her, and she would have to seek | 


other quarters.” 

“Well?” 

“1 want you to get her out. I don’t exactly 
know how you will manage it; but the thing can 
be done Iam sure—and you are the onethat can 
do it.” 

Sharp sat for about five minutes in an attitude 
of deep study, during which time, Grasp eyed 
him with close attention. He seemed to read 
the very thoughts of his willing tool, for, some 
moments before that individual raised his head to 
respond to the last proposal of his employer, 
Grasp’s countenance had brightened up as if sat- 
isfied that all was right. 

“Pll get her out,” he at last said, looking up 
with an air of satisfaction. ‘You can put inan- 


other tenant by Monday.” 


“TI knew you could do it, Sharp,” said the de- | 
lighted landlord, striking him a smart blow on | 


the shoulder with his open hand. ‘You are the 
man for me—worth a dozen of your neatly man- 
tled, canting fellows, who pretend to collect your 
bills, and allow a plausible tale of distress to keep 


The Landlord. 


An ordinary observer, at the first glance, | 
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them off for weeks, months, and, perhaps, for- 
ever.”? 

“I don’t do business in that way, and never 
did. Any fellow that comes under my hand has 
to toe the mark, or there willbe the devil to play. 
I don’t think you've lost much since I undertook 


your business, and I don’t mean that you shall.” 


| One half the world are scoundrels, Sharp, and 
| | sometimes think the other half too; but they 
| will have to be wide awake if they catch us nap- 
| ping—don’t you think so?” 
| “If I’m not much mistaken, we are not the only 
| persons who think so,—but time passes. J must 
be up and a doing. You will hear from me soon.” 
Jn a narrow, dirty street, near the northern su- 
| burb of the City of , Stood a row of some 
| twelve small one story and a half brick houses, 
| of the fashion usually called salt-box, or half 
; houses. Each house contained one room down 
stairs, and an unfinished loft above. None of them 
had either cellar or kitchen. The yard to each 
house would have been a tolerably good one, run- 
ning back upon an alley; but the owner of the lot 
of ground put it to the very best pussible use, by 
building upon this alley, a row of houses corres- 
ponding in every way gvith the row on the front of 
the lot. The division of yards, from this cause, 
made them uncomfortably snall. 


About mid-summer, a man and his wife who 
were very poor, moved into one of these houses. 
Their name was Ringold. He was a shoemaker, 
but in very bad health; unable in consequence, to 
work but little over half histime. The rent they 
were required to pay for this shantee, was four 
dollars a month, and punctual to the day did their 
| landlord, or his agent, call forthe money. But it 
| was always found ready. 

Mrs. Ringold, now a young woman of about 
twenty-five, had been an orphan child of respect- 
At their death, an 
| uncle, who feared she would be an incumbrance 
to him, placed her in a family to learn the mil- 
linary business, and there left her without an in- 
quiry for years. She grew up among a parcel of 
thoughtless girls, whose whole conversation was 
about the young men who visited the house on 
Sundays. Although it was impossible for her not 

| to be influenced by these, yet still a natural per- 
| ception of right and wrong, of the true and the 
false, kept her head from being as completely 
| turned as were the heads of most of her young 


able and intelligent parents. 


companions. 

At the age of fifteen, she was thrown into the 
company of young men, and taught tolook upon 
herself asa woman. At sixteen she had an offer 
of marriage, which she had the prudence to de- 
cline. At seventeen she received another offer; 
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this she also declined because she considered her- 
self yet too young to marry,—butas she liked the 
man, she did not discourage him. 

He became her regular attendant, and soon her 
acknowledged future husband. As she began to 
think more and more of this young man as her 


companion for life, her feelings became more and | 

. . ° . | 
more interested, which he readily perceived. He | 
again urged her to change her mind, and consent | 


tu an early wedding. This she finally agreed to 
do, and they were married, just as she was turn- 
ing her eighteenth year. 


Mrs. Ringold, for such was the name she now | 


assumed, was removed by her husband into a 


small, but neat house, plainly and scantily fur- | 


nished. 
tion—happy in each ether’s society. 
band’s earnings were not large, but with careful- 


Here they lived together in true affec- 


ness and frugality they made them answer all of | 


their real wants. 


Five years passed away, accompanied by the | 
changes which always occur in the history of | 
A sober cast of thonght had set- | 
| eyes—now brighter than ever—and looked his al- 


every one’s life. 
tled upon the face of Mrs. Ringold, and her eye 
had an inward look—fixed and dreamy. At that 
time she had become the mother of two babes, both 
of whom were now with the angels. And her 
husband’s thin, pale face, had become thinner 
and paler. He was marked asa victim. 

There are few conditions so sorrowful as that 
of a man on whom the fatal mark of consump- 
tion has been set—a man who has those he loves 
to provide for—those, who without his constant 
labor, must suffer. A woman, with her protector 
and provider, may sink away, and even whileshe 
lingers upon the brink of the grave, have few 


painful cares for those about her, whose comforts | 


are all prepared—whose wants are all supplied. 
But who can tell the sufferings of a man, anx. 


ious for the loved ones of his household, when | 


he feels his strength giving way—his pulses grow- 
ing feeble—his frame sinking under the sure in- 
roads of disease. Day alter day, week afler week, 
and, perhaps, month after month, he bends over 
his work, and no one knows of the sudden pain 
or sickness that starts the perspiration from every 
pore—of the aching breast, the fevered pulse, the 
fainting head. Even to himself he fears to own 
the truth that stares him in the face. He dares 
not acknowledge that he is diseased beyond reme- 
dy. Day after day, and weck afier week, he 


comes home, and looks upon the helpless depend- | 


ants, upon the labor of his hands, and silently 
asks, in bitterness of spirit, ‘who will take care 
of these?” 

Thus did Thomas Ringold toil on, with an in- 
ternal anguish of spirit, which was consuming 
him as rapidly as the insidious, but now plainly 
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Her hus- | 


' face. 


developed disease, that was gnawing at his vitals. 
He was of the poor and the humble. But were 
his sensibilities the less acute? Could he look up- 
on her who was the light of his heart, also weak- 
ened by sickness—also drooping and fading —and 
not shudder at the thought of leaving her the 
victim to human cruelties? But the days came 
and went with unceasing regularity, and with the 
lapse of time, steadily wasted away the oil of 
life, until at last the lamp burned but dimly. 





Seven years had passed away since the unpro- 
' tected orphan girl had become the wife of Rin- 
gold. And now, she sat in tears beside the bed 
on which lay her husband, whose days were num- 
bered. An infant, scarce a month old, slept ina 
cradle, unconscious, of course, of the crisis in its 
own and its mother’s fate. No kind neighbor 
was by to relieve the excess of feeling by tender 
sympathy. Alonedid the sorrowful wife attend 
the dying bed of her husband. 

During the long evening, Ringold lay in a 
troubled sleep, but towards midnight he grew 
calmer,—and in the course of an hour, opened his 





most broken-hearted wife, long and tenderly in the 
There was a marked change in the expres- 
sion of his countenance, and as he continued to 
louk her in the face, she felt an emotion of fear 
| trembling coldly through her heart. 

She leant forward, kissed his pale cheek, and 
laid her own, almost as thin and pale, against it, 
while the tears trickled from her eyes and wet 
the face that was pressed against her own. There 
was a silence, as of death, for many minutes. 
How could she give him up?—How could he leave 
her? Then she raised herself from the bed, lifted 
her babe from the cradle, and placing it on the 
breast of her husband, enclosed them both in her 
arms, and again wept with a stronger emotion. 
The dying man felt the mute appeal, and his 
| frame was agitated with the last mutual throes of 
earthly love. He kissed again, and again, the 
| sweet face of his sleeping babe—again, and again, 
the lips of his wife; and then said, in alow mourn- 
| ful voice— 

“Ellen—dear Ellen! I do not leave you will- 
| ingly.” 

“Dear husband!” I cannot give you up,” said 
the heart-stricken wife. ‘Who wili provide for 
our little one when you are gone?” 
| ‘Ellen, there is One who feedeth the young li- 
ons, and heareth the ravens when they cry. Fle 
who fed Hagar in the wilderness, will not leave 
you to suffer. If God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is,—and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven,—will he not much more ‘clothe you. 
While thinking of our little one, think also, that 
the Lord hath said, ‘Of such is the Kingdom of 








Heaven.’ Be of good cheer, we shall meet again.” 

The dying man ceased to speak, but he still 
held the babe on his breast. So intense did the 
feelings of his wife become, in view of the fina! 
separation, acting upon a feeble body, now worn 
by watching and anxiety, that her consciousness 
gradually forsook her,—and she fainted Where she 
lay, with one arm enclosing the body of her dy- 
ing husband. 
pression of comfort, Ringold’s perception of ex- 
ternal objects, gradually failed, and it was but a 
few moments from the time that his wife became 


Since the utterance of his last ex- 


unconscious, before he passed into the world of 
spirits. It was then many hours from day. For 
a long time did Mrs. Ringold remain in a state of 
insensibility. Exhausted nature remained dor- 
mant long before a reaction took place. But grad- 
ually there was an effort towards returning con- 
sciousness, 
time she sunk into her death-like sleep, befure she 
awoke to the knowledge that all was over. 


It was two hours at least from the 


With a shudder of horror she removed her sleep- 
ing babe from the dead man’s grasp,—and hug- 
ing it to her bosom, seated herself on a chair, in 
a state of mental stupefaction, which continued 
until the dim light of morning, came stealing in 
at the windows. Then a distinct consciousness 
of her real situation, flashed upon her senses. Kind 
neighbors perfurimed for her the last offices for the 
dead. 

On the day afier she found herself alone with 
her babe, with no money,and but liitle fod in 
the house. 
managed to earn a little every week, by binding 


During her husband’s illness, she had 
shoes. It wasbuta meagre pittance that such la- 
bor brought her, but it was her only resource, and 
to it she now applied, with all the strength left 
her. 
were both extremely high. A deep snow had cov- 
ered the ground for many weeks, adding to the 
intensity of the cold, and requiring a large con- 
sumption of wood. 

The utmost that Mrs. Ringold’s labor would 

roduce her, was barely enough to buy food, and 


It was a hard winter,—and food and fuel 


a sufficiency of wood. Her babe was very unwell, 
and required a great deal of her attention; and 
then the condition of her own health, would not 
permit very constant application to her needle. 

Two weeks after the death of her husband, the 
agent of the landlord, came in for a month’s rent, 
four doliars. It was due on that day. 

“Indeed, sir, I have nota dollar. My husband 
is just dead, and ——” 

‘“‘Husband dead! Pray, when did he die?” 

“Two weeks ago,”’ said the poor widow, burst- 
ing into tears. 

‘‘Humph! Must see to this—(surveying the 
apartment, witha practised and scrutinizing eye.) 


Has left enough, I see, to pay the rent. Thereis 


a looking glass worth the amount due. Not much 
use to you, IL suppose. Il take that, and give you 
Bet- 
ter do it quietly than put me to the trouble of 
seizing it.” 


a receipt for a month's rent, if you say so. 


“Take it,” was the only response, ina faintlow 
tone. 

Mr. Sharp, for that was the agent’s name, soon 
displaced a glass worth seven dollars; and passing 
a receipt to Mrs. Ringold, left the house with the 
booty under hisarm. In half an heur he came 
out of a celebrated Jew-store, with six dollars, for 


which he had sold the looking glass. 


“Two dollars clear gain by that operation,” he 
muttered to himself, with a grin of satisfaction. 

Another month passed,—and punctual to the 
day, Sharp was atthe poor dwelling of Mrs. Rin- 
gold. Fearing the repetition of an act which 
would deprive her of some needed article of fur- 
niture, she had, during the month, toiled harder 
than usual, and lived more frugally, eating little 
When 
Sharp called for his money, he was both surprised 
He 


had been fully bent on making a larger “raise,” 


during the time, but potatoes and milk. 
and disappointed, at finding it ready for him. 


as he mentally denominated it, on the widow. 


Ou the day aftershe paid her last month’s rent, 
Mrs. Ringold found herself too sick to work. She 


for some time, suffered with a distressing pain 
in her side, and from this cause, added to weak- 
ness, her strong efforts to earn a little money, had 
been attended with great bodily suffering. Now 
her head ached with a blinding pain, and she was 
ina high fever. Hlerintant dragged at the ex- 
hausted breast, until irritated and hungry, it add- 
No 


one came in during the day, and night closed up- 


ed to her illness, by its constant fietfulness. 


on her unrelieved of her sufferings, and unsup- 
plied in her wants. By this time her babe had, 
from hunger, become so worried, that it com- 
menced screaming, to allay which she tried in 
vain. Its long continued cries at last caused the 
neighbor who lived in the next door, to come in. 
In some minds, poverty ouly increases the natur- 
al selfishness of the heart; in others, it acts as one 
| of the correctives, which, in the operations of 
Providence, are constantly being applied to the 
fallen nature of man, ever ready to yield to evil 
influences. This neighbor, a Mrs. West, was one 
on whom a constant familiarity with approaching 
want, and much bodily suffering, had worked a 
salutary effect. She could feel for others’ woe, 
and as far as her means went, was ever ready to 
relieve it. And the poor, with small means and 
little time to spare, can do much good in their 
own circle of influence. They know where the 
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healing balm is needed most, and how to reach at “No, I have not. His is a desperate one. He 

Once the spot. has been sick for two or three weeks, and is not 
“Why, what in the world ails your child?” said | now earning any thing.” 

the neighbor, on entering. “Are you sick, Mrs | “Bat has he nothing in the house? 

Ringold?” she added, ina kind voice, observing ture?” 

that she was in bed, and looked as if extremely | “Not much of any thing that I could see—but 

ill. | still a good deal more than would pay your debt.” 
“TI believe [ am quite sick, Mrs. West,” said the! “Then havea writ ixsued at once, and seli his 

patient sufferer. “But I don’t think much of my- | furniture. Some other creditor may get the start 


self. My poor child is crying, | believe, with hun- of us.” 
ger.” | “IT was on the eve of doing so, when I learned 


“Heaven bless the babe!” ejaculated Mrs. West, tat all his furniture was under the seizure of a 
| landlord's warrant.” 
“The d——! it was'' Then has he no relation 


| who would lend him the money, to keep him from 
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No furai- 


lifting it tenderly from its mother’s arms—“I will 
take it into our house and feed it; and Susan shall 
come in and make up your fire fur you. How 


cold you are! Bless us! | don’t believe you have | g9'ng to jail.” 
had any fire to-day.” “Yer, his brother-in-law is in a pretty good 


The kind intentions of Mrs. West were atonce | 2¥SiNess-” 
The infant drank eagerly the “Then issue an exeention against his boty to- 


ut int : . 
, verage | morrow, and have him taken to jail. Ivil bring the 
cup of warm milk and water that was hastily pre- | , ‘ : H _ b , 
: e must be a strange 


pared for it, and in half an hour it was returned money, or I'm mistaken. 
A bow! of kiad of a man that would let his wife’s sick bro- 


| ther go to jail for thirty dollars.” 

“IUll bring the money, Mr. Grasp!” 

“Of course. I’ve seen it tried too often in my 
then, Mrs. West, with the tenderness of a moth- | time. It rarely fails. Then there's the super- 
er, assisted her to get up, and seated her before a | meorenpand weeeres - erate befeve _ 

terday, but not paid. What has he to say?” 


good fire, while she made her bed up light and 
comfortable. An hour after the kind neighbor! “He wants to beg off fur three or four months 


to its mother’s arms in a sweet sleep. 
strong tea, was taken in to Mrs. Ringold, which 
she drank off with the eagerness of intense thirst. 
Hot water was got ready for bathing her feet; and | 


had come in, attracted by the eries of the iufant, | longer.” 


“For three or four months? No, not for three 


Mrs. Ringold was in a quict sleep, and by her! 
side stood Mrs. West looking down upon her with | or four days' He has just opened a store in How- 
a countenance expressive of that internal delight | ard street, and the right means will bring the sev- 
lenty-five dollars. Have an execution issued 


which arises from the willing performance of good 
actions. Her oldest daughter, Su-an, a girl twelve 
years of age, was left to sleep with Mrs. Ringol', 
to be ready to rencer her service if she should 
need it during the night. 

On that same evening, how different a scene 
was passing in the comfortable dwelling of the 
landlord of these poor women. 
ed in his room used as an office, busily examining 
his papers, when his agent entered. 

“Good evening, Sharp! Any news stirring.” 

“Nothing of consequence, | believe.” 

“How go money matters?” 

“Tough enough.” 

“Hah!” 

“Yes, tough enough, I te!l you. But what has 
to come will come. It’s my motto that some 
things can be done as well as others. 1 act on 
the principle that, ‘The early bird catches the 
worm,’ and so save hundreds of dollars where oth- 
ers lose.” 

“That's the true principle of action, Sharp. I 
owe my success in life to prompt action. But let 
us to business. Have you closed the case, yet, 
against Wilson? The borrowed money case?” 


Grasp was seat- | 


against him at once.” 
“It shall be done. By the way, he made a poor 
mouth enough. Said that he had just opened 
| business in a small way, through the aid of a 
friend, who was not aware that he had made him- 
| self liable for another; and who would, he feared, 
withdraw his assistance, if he learned, which he 
certainly would, if the matter was pressed, that 
he had superceded a debt for any one—that he 
could not spare that much money from his busi- 
ness now, without his friend finding it out. He 
even promised tu pay me in monthly instalments, 
to run one, two, and three months.” 

“It wont do, Sharp. Can't come over me in 
that way. 1 never allow time on a superce led 
debt, and never will. Bring him up to the bull- 
ring.” 

“Of course.” 


| How comes on the tenants in ‘salt-box row,’ 


Sharp?” 

“They are a pretty hard set. But I've only lost 
one month's rent since last summer, among them, 
--and that was in the case of the old woman, 


Deerfield, who lay sick so long. I always manag” 
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ed to seize something every month, and sell it for | 
whatever it would bring, thus keeping matters | 
even. But when she died at last, on the very day 
It 
did go against the grain, I can tell you, to sce her 
go off so quietly in the ‘County Cart,’ and leave | 
me to whistle for 


her rent became due, there was nothing left. 


my tinone 


y- But Vil open my} 
eyes wider, und see farther, after this.” | 
“Thou shalt not steal, is the commandment, | 
Sharp!” said Grasp, with energy. ‘Who ever | 
fails to pay his debts is a thief, and will be pun-| 
ished hereafier. It1s well there is an hereafter.” 
The idea of an hereafier, did not seem to call | 
up as pleasing thoughts to the miniun as it did to 
his employer. He did not respond to the senti 
ment; but, afier a pause, resumed the history of his 
doings. 
“You know West, who has lived in one of the 
hous 8 in ‘salt-box row,’ for the last ten years?” 
“Yes, very well. 
hope 
**He fell fiom a building, and broke several of 


Nothing wrong with him, I 


He has always been true as a time-piece.” 


his I\.sbs, last week, besides seriously injuring 
himself internally.” 

“Is it possible. But he was an industrious steady | 
man, and no doubt has something laid by to pay 
his rent with. 

T thick 1 saw a 
—a lovking glass, and a good bed and bedstead.” 


He has some furniture, lias he ne ? 


bureau the last time | was there 


“There isan ol! bureau, and some odd-come- 
shorts about the house. ‘There are two or three 
goud beds, however, as the family is pretty large, 
and had to be provided tor in thatway. Six chil- | 
dren, and the father laid up, seems tu look like a} 
poor prospect for rent.” 

“How could the careless fellow have fallen? 

“By not atrending to his business, | suppose. 


, 


People never get into trouble while minding their | 
business.” 

“TI can’t afford to lose the rent. If people will | 
cripple themselves, they must do it at their own | 
expense, | say. If | were to set out to support 
all the poor, and blind, and halt, and maimed, | | 
should come off worse than second best. You! 
must see that the rent is forth-coming, Sharp.” | 

“T will take care of that, trust me.” 

“How prospers the case against 

But we will leave these worthies to conduct 
their schemes of oppression, and look in fur a mo- 
ment wpon poor West, just mentioned as having 
met with asad accident. 

West's wife has just come in from attending to} 
Mrs. Ringo!d, who has fallen into a gentle sleep, 
and is now leftin the care of Susan, Mrs. West's | 
oldest daughter, for the night. All the younger 
children are asleep in the loft, or garret, above. 

“How do you feel now, John?” said Mrs. West, 
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drawing a chair to the side of the bed, and seat- 
ing herself with the manner of one who felt glad 
to yet a little rest for the overtasked body. 
“I feel tolerably easy, Jane, just now. 
Mrs. Ringold?” 
‘She is sound asleep, poor soul. 


How is 


I have left 
Susan to stay with her all night.” 

She ouglit to have some one 
with her if she is sick.” 


“That was well. 


‘Tam afraid she will suffer a good deal this 
winter; and | am sure there is little chance of our 


| extending to her any assistance, other than what 


our hands and presence can render ler, occasion- 
ally, for lam very fearful that we shall get inte 
trouble ourselves.” 

“I fear so, too, Jane. The four dollars a week 
which I receive from the Beneficial Society, with 
what little you and Susan can earn, will just 
about keep us all in something to eat. How ovr rent 
is to be paid, is what troubles me. Sometimes I 
think, as | hive always been so punctual, that 
Mr. Grasp will not be hard with me. But he is 
an unfeeling man, and it would be fully to expect 


}much from him” 


“I wish we were out of his house, for I don’t 
But that is out of the 
Here we are, and here we must 
We must 
Nut expect any mercy from Mr. Grasp, John.— 
Wh:n the month’s rent is due, if we have not 
the money, he will seize upon something and sell 


think we are safe here. 
qu 8 ion now. 


it fur half what it is worth. Now, I have thought 
about this—there is no use in shutting our eyes to 
an approaching evil—and it seems to me that we 
had better make up our minds what we can best 
spare, and sell it ourselves, and with the money 
If he takes any thing away, even 
if it is worth ten dollars, he will pretend that he 
on'y got four for it.” 
“That is wise counsel, Jane, but hard to put 
We have really nothing that we 


pty the rent. 


into execution. 
can spare.” 

“But something will go, whether we can spare 
We have got together three tolerably 
good feather beds. Suppose we sell one of them. 
It may bring us about twenty-five dollars. With 
that we can buy straw to fill the tick, and have 
enough money left to pay four months’ reat. It 
seems hard to part with one of my beds; but I 
think it would be best to do so.” 

“Do just as you think best, Jane. I know you 
will do right,” said the sick man, turning his face 
away to hide his tears and emotion. 

In the course of a week, Mrs. West succeeded 
in selling one of her beds fur twenty-five dollars, 
and thus was this family saved from sudden dis- 
inemberment. 


it or not. 
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Mrs. Ringold was fur many weeks too sick to | 
do more than attend to her babe, and prepare the 
\fler consultation with 
Mis. West, her only friend, she thought it best to 
sell her bureau, ber brass andirons, shovel and 


little food she could eat. 


tongs, anda wire fender which she had bought 
in better timer. For all these, she got the sum of 
fourteen dollars. For twe months longer, did she 
make out to live and pay her rent, and at the end 
of that time was able to do some little in the way 
of binding shoes. 

As the spring opened, her health seemed to re- 
cruit, and by dint of persevering industry she 
made out to get along through that pleasant sea- 
son, the summer, and a part of the fall, without 
But 


with the cold airs of approaching winter, she 


further inroads upon her scanty furniture. 


found herself giving way rapidly, and no longer 
able, from the intense pain in her breast and side, 
to bend over her sewing. 

The winter came on cold and checrless. By 
Christmas, she had parted with nearly every arti- 
cle of furniture in her house, except her bed, for 
food and rent. On New Year's day there were 
two months’ rent due, and early in the morning 
she had a visit from Grasp himself, her money- 
loving landlord. 


lying in her bed. 
was pushed open, and the landlord stood before 


She felt very wowell, and was 
Without ceremony ber door 


her, with a lowering countenance. 

* There are two months’ rent due to-day; I sup- 
pose you are aware, ma’am.” 

She raised her head and looked at him fora 
moment, with an expression that woul! have 
moved any heart not petrified by irredeemable eel- 
fishiness. | 

“Why don’t you get up and go to work. You 
eant expect to live in people's houses fur nothing 
You don't look so very sick.” 

“I have no money now, and am too sick to set up, 
but I hope to be better soon, and I will work 
night and day to pay you,” said the poor creature, 
in a low broken voice, while the tears rolled in 
great drops down her cheeks. 

“I've heard too much of that working night | 
and day; but I never saw it come to any thing yet. | 
Have you nothing but what is in this room? Have | 
you no useless trash, called jewelry —no ear-rings, 
er breastpins, or finger-rings? 1 sce a large ring | 
on your finger there, that would bring a dollar— 
what else have you? Nothing that you could sell 
to put you even again?” 

“I have nothing left,” was the simple, but heart- 
touching reply, made in To 
have her wedding-ring demanded by the rich man 
for rent, was something she had never imagined | 
fpossible, and she grasped her hand tightly, as if, 
earful it would be wrested from her by violence. | 


- 
_ 


“swurnful tone. 


The L 


| morning. 


andlord. 


She now turned her face away, and remained 
silent to all her persecutor’s questions and re- 
marks. He shortly after went grombling from 
the house. This interview, had the effect to make 
her still more indisposed, and although she tried 
once or twice to sit up, she found herself unable 
todoso. Every thing in the house, with the ex- 
ception of her bed and bed clothes, one chair, a 
small rough pine table, two or three cups and 
saucers, a few cracked and broken plates, and one 
or two potsand pans to cook with, had either been 
sold for food, or had been taken by her landlord 
fur rent. 
disposed of. 


Even a part of her clothing had been 

She was necessarily in a state of ex- 
treme distress, and had it not been for her kind 
neighbor, she would ere this have died. 

Several hours had passed since old Grasp left 
the house of poor Mrs. Ringold, and the day was 
fist waning. Still thinking, and at times weep- 
ing over her forlorn state, she lay with her infant 
oo her arm without food, until she perceived that 
She 
was just thinking about making another effort to 


the time was fist verging towards evening. 


rise, when a gentle tap at the door, was followed 
by the entrance of Sharp, the agent of her land- 
lord. Herheart sickened and sunk within her. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Ringold?” he said, in a 
feeling and concerned tone. “Are you sich?— 
Why, how cold you are here! Not a spark of fire, 
as I live.” 

“I do not feel at all well, sir, and have no! been 
able, though | have tried, to sit up to-day,” she 
replied, in a clear, calm voice, the kind manner 
of Sharp taking, in an instant, a load from her 
feelings. 

“| have just seen old Grasp, Mrs. Ringold, and 
he requested me to call and see you, and apo'c- 
gise for his rather cramped treatment of you this 
He had just discovered that a tenant 
had moved out of his house, and cheated him 
out of a quar'er’s rent, and felt irritated in con- 
He is sorry for it, and requested me 
to come and tell you not to let his foolishness 
trouble you. He knows that when you get bet- 
ter, you will soon pay it all up.” 

“That | will most gladly,” said Mrs. Ringold, 
brightening up. “I will work my fingers to the 
quick, but that he shall be paid.” 

“I know that very well, Mrs. Ringold, and so 
does Mr. Grasp. But you are too cold here. Let 
me kindle your fire for you. Night iscoming on, 
and it is going to be a very severe one.” 

“If you would be so kind, sir, | would be very 
glad. But there is no wood in the house.” 

“O never mind, I will split you some and bring 
it in,” replied Sharp, going into the yard and 
cutting up an armful. He soon brought it in, 
and in the course of ten minutes a large and 


sequence. 
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cheerful fire was burning in the hearth. Its ge- | 
nial heat, added to that in the manner of Sharp 
warmed up her heart, and the poor woman soon 
felt much better than she hod done since morning. 
Her kind visiter set before the fire on the only 
chair the :oom contained, and continued to con- 
verse with her in a lively and cheerful way. 
“Have you not eaten any thing to-day, Mrs. 
Ringold?” he inquired. 
been up since morning.” 
“Nothing.” 


“Why you can’t expect to live on nothing.” 


*You say you have not 


“T have had no appetite, and it is well for me, 
for | could not have pri pared any food.” 

Her eye had brightened up a good deal, and 
the whole expression of her countenance showed 
that either the sight of a cheerful fire, or the re- 


lief of mind occasioned by the communication of 


Sharp of a change in the mind of ber landlord, or 


his kind manner, had evidently wrought a change 
in her bodily feeling. Sharp saw that change, 
and after conversing some time with her in an en- 
couraging way, sugested that she had better try 
and sit upa little. 

Feeling really better, she, after some gentle 
persuasion, finally got up from her bed on the 
floor, holding her babe in her arms, and by the 
assistance of Sharp was helped to the chair, 
the She 


with a slight swimming in the 


where she seated herself before fire. 


found herself stil! 
head, and a faint sickness at the stomach, but she 
endeavored to sit up, hoping it wou! go off. The 
manner of Sharp, tad been so kind, that she felt 
anxious to let him see, that she was willing to 
make every effort to get better. 

Having got her fairly adjusted in the chair, the 
agent turned quickly to the door, and in the next 
moment a strange man entered with a heavy and 
determined tread, and proceeded into the middle 
of the room. 

“By virtue of an execution for rent due Hardy 
Grasp, | seize this bed”—was the rough an- 
nounceinent of his business. In three minutes he 
was moving down the street with the sick widow's 
only bed on his shoulders. Sharp did not look 
towards the poor creature he had thus wickedly 
betrayed, but hurricd away as soon as he saw 
legal possession had been taken of her bed. 

In the State where this fiendish act of cruelty 
was performed, there existed at one time a law, 
which alluwed of every thing being taken by a 
landlord for rent. But the bed could not be taken 
while there was any person on it. Happily for the 
cause of humanity, it is now repealed. 

It were needless to attempt to describe, in words, | 
the terrible feeling of despair which followed this | 
inhumane act. For some moments she had great | 
difficulty in keeping from falling to the floor, but | 
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with all the strength she had left, she endeavored 
to brace herself up, and alone fur the sake of the 
babe she held to her breast. 

Knowing that Mrs. West had her own troubles 
at h me, and her own burden of care, and thata 
heavy one to endure, she was always reluctant te 
call in her friendly aid, and often suffered when 
kind attentions would have been cheerfully ren- 
Now she felt that she must again ask for 
A sinart rap against the wall, 


dered. 
aid and counsel. 
the sigeal agreed upon, soon brought in Mrs. 
Mrs. Ringold 


iw her neighbor enter 


West from the adjoining house. 
burst into tears when she 
“What is the matter, Mrs. Ringold?” she asked, 
n a tone of tenderness. 
The other could only answer by pointing to the 
corner of the room, where used to lay her bed. 
“What is it? 
“It's gone—it’s gone, Mre. West,” she now said, 


I see nothing.” 


giving way toa passionate fit of sobbing and weep- 
ing. 
“Whiat is gone, child?—tell me? 
“Oh they've taken my bed—they have. And 
what shall I do? I'm too sick to sit up, and 
they've taken my bed,”—and she wept aloud like 


” 


a child. 

In an instant Mrs. West comprehended ,the 
whole scene; and her own eyes filled with tears. 
But she was not one to sit idly by and weep with 
one in distress. Her earliest thoughts were bent 
on relief. The babe, now nearly a year old, was 
again, as it had ofien been before, taken in and 
consigned to the care of Susan, and then Mrs. 
West gathered together as many old bed clothes 
as she could spare, and other little matters, with 
which she made up something like a bed for Mrs. 
Ring iid. 
furtable feather bed which had been taken away, 
but still much better than lying on the floor.— 
and faint did Mrs. Ringold retire to this; 


Although the 


It was a poor substitute for the com- 


Sick 
but she slept soundly till morning. 
storm raged violently without, yet eo comfortably 
had Mrs. West arranged the clothes around her, 
that she did not feel the cold. 

On the next day Mrs. Ringold found herself 
better, and on the day after so much improved as 
to be able to renew her efforts to earn a little — 
At the 
end of the month succeeding the one in which her 
bed had been taken, she was visited again by 
Ile had been paid the two months’ rent 
out of the proceeds of the sale of the bed. The 
amount it sold for over his claims, went to Sharp 


jut it was not much that she could do. 


Grasp. 


for com missions. 


“J warn yuu to leave these premises,” he said, 
afler making a demand in vain for his money, and 
left the house. 

Mrs. Ringold knew that he could not compel 
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her to leave; and his persecution of her to the last | 


extremity, h+d so roused her against him, that she 
cared litt!'e more for his anger. An: even if she 
had made up her mind to leave, where would she 
go? what would she do? He had taken her all, 
and now while she could get a shelter fur her 
head, she determined not to move. For the 
course of a week her Jan“lord visited her daily; 
now using persuasion, and now threats to cause 
her to yield him possession of the house. But all 
his efforts were vain. 

“If I can earn enough to buy fuod and pay you 
your rent, I willdo it. But I shall not leave this 
house till spring. You have got all, and now 
your power ceases.” 

So incensed was he at this, that he would have 
struck her down, but he knew that the law would 
in that case reach him, and he wanted as little to 
do with law in that shape as possible. Finally, 
he assigned the case tu Sharp. his trusty agent, as 
narrated in the opening of the story, who under- 
tuok to get possession of the premices. 

He had not been near Mis. Ringold since the 
day he had so basely robbed her of her bed. But 
now he entered boldly, and spoke in a fannliar 
tone. But she repelled him, and bade him go 
about his business. Her gentle and timid nature 
had become roused, and she turned with bitter- 
ness against her persecutors. To his request for 
her to give up possession of the property, she re- 
plied: — 

“IT shall stay here at least until summer, and 
then leave only if it should be convenient. With 
the snow two feet deep, do you suppose | am go- 
ing to turn out into the street with my child?— 
No—no! not for a thousand such as you.” 

She had scarcely ceased speaking, when Sharp 
lifted the child quickly from the bed of old quilts 
where it lay asleep, and before the mother could 
interfere, had flung open the window and threw 
it out upon a snow-bank. Quick as lightning she 
sprung through the door into the yard, and lifted 
her child from the cold bed, still sleeping, and 
turned to enter the house. But the door was 
bolted against her, and the window closed and 
fastened. 

The wretch, Sharp, then retired through the 
front door, locked it, put the key into his pocket, 
and retreated hastily from the scene of bis chival- 
rous doings. On the next Monday the house was 
let to a new tenant. 

So inhumane a deed soon became noised abroad 
—and its novel, yet revolting character, attracted 
much attention toward Mrs. Ringold. A sub- 
scription was set on foot for her, but she lived 
only one month after her cruel expulsion, to en- 
joy the kind offering of heart-felt Lenevolence.— 
She died under the maternal care of Mrs. West 


2 eee) 


who took her in and shared her morsel with her. 
And she was rewarded for her kind act. The 
subscription started raised over two hundred dol- 
lars for Mrs. Ringold, and was paid into her own 
hands. This was all ‘eft to Mrs. West, who, af- 
ter consigning the mother to her grave in decent 
| burial, and soon after the child which survived 
‘but a few weeks, had nearly two hundred dollars 
‘efi. This kept them comfortable until her hus- 
band was again able to resume his work, which 


| was not till many months alter. 


{ Original.) 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


WRITTEN IN THE WOODS OF INDIANA IN 1840. 
| Death is in the forest: the leaves are cast 
| Smit with the pestilential breath of frost. 
| Black clouds spread heaven a pall,—and fleecy 
| snow 
| Lies on the earth a shroud—Summer is dead! 
Winds moan a requiem throng4 tue barren boughs 
And nature's songsters hush their melods:— 
Crouching amid some tuft of leaves that hold 
| \ pale and sickly tenure yet on life.— 
| Loth, bke to man, to share the common death. 
| Save the shrill, cold blast that howls a wild, 
| Unearthly dirge, and the long scream of hawks 
| That wave their bading wings above in air, 
| Allis mour ful silence. Even the dove's 
| Melancholy plaint would seem melodious tane— 
| The jay’s cry pleasing, and the pecker’s raps 
| Upon the beech, right merry music, 


Such dread surrounds the scene. 


| 
| 
| 


Though sad it is to see the green of earth 

| Wither each fast fleeting year, yet as man 

Shall rise renewed from out the grave, so nature 
Dies in fall to bloom in spring. There never fell 
A withered leaf to ground, or beauteous flower,— 
| Nay, blade of grass tramp'd rudely down to death, 
| But lived again in beauty: emblems true 

Of death and resurrection, which old time 

_In every annual round he goes, doth point 

To us, and bids us read the lesson well. 

And yet in spring some trees no blossoms bear— 
No summer finds their fruit!—and we are too 
Unfruitful still—the lesson is not read. 


New Orleans. S. F. G. 


The best stock a man can invest in, is the stock 
of a farm; the best shares are plough-shares; and 
the best banks are the fertile banks of a rural 
stream—the more these banks are broken the bet- 
ter dividends they pay. 








(Original.) 


THE ABOLITIONIST: 
A STAGE-COACH STORY. 


BY MRs. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


“Tramp, tramp, along the land they rode.’’— Sco/t. 


We had exhausted the principal stage-coach | 


topics, Agriculture, Internal Improvements, the | 


Banks, and the Tariff,—and after a pause, one of 
the passengers pronounced the ominous word, 
Abolitionism. 
Kentuckian, to forestall the discussion, which 
seemed to be pending to the danger of our har- 
mony, promptly asked permisson to relate a story 
in point, “tone,” he +emarked, “that I shall pre- 
mise by assuring you will aflect neither division of | 
us, pro nor con.” 

‘Decidedly one of the finest country-mansions 
in all Kentucky, is that of old Colonel Staunton, | 
and as decidedly the aspect of the newly papered | 
and painted parlors, one summer, between ’80 and 
40, proved a late arrival from a boarding-school. | 


Our intelligent, good-humored | 





There was a piano-forte 'n one of them, of which | 
the varnish had not yet lost its edor,—and the | 
cover of which, was dark broad-cloth, with a bor- | 
der of flowers around it, embroidered in zephyr- 
worsteds, and two giraffes in the middle,—and 
doves, and swans, and squirrels, and kittens, in 
the several corners. In the other there was a cen- | 
tre-table glittering all over with volumes of gay 
covers and gilt edges, Annuals and “Young La-| 
dy’s Books,” of all the arts, sciences, ard senti- 
ments, with Paris copies of ‘‘ Paul et Virginie” and 
**La Palais de la Verite,” and diamond editions " 
Mrs. Hemans, and-so-forth, to say nothing of the 
albums and scrap-books, and glass ‘pens, and Chi- 
na-dog ink-stands, and sentimental seals, which 
generally comprise the virlu of young ladies ‘just 
finished.” Then on the walls there were pictures, 
of which the frames,—I won’t be positive about 
the artistical merit,—would have excited the jeal- | 
onsy of a Mount er an Osgood; and at the ends | 
of each hearth-rug there were a pair of ottomans, 
matching the piano in freshness, and its cover in 
ornament.” 

“Janet Staunton, the owner of all these pretty 
things, (her father would notallow her to Frenchi- 
fy her natne into Jeannette, accerding to modern | 
custom,) looked quite at home among them,—for 
she was as graceful and sprightly, and pretty a | 
girl, as ever escaped from Mineiva braces, and a 
bread and butter regimen; but the Colonel him- 
self, unless particularly on good behavior, would 
have been much suited with the appliances of a 
block-house. He was one of that school of old | 


gentlemen, who generally form a component of a 
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theatrical after-piece, to be coaxed, deceived, and 
knelt to, by the lovers and the chamber-maids. 

He was rough and blustering, yet kind to eve ty 
body, and, in particular, to his only child, as af- 
fectionate and ever-indulgent in actions, ashe «cs 
blunt and pereu ptory in words. Tle had do e 
all that he could, with his money, fur her,—ar.d 
now she had come home with but one fault. Th,t 
was, that she would spoil the outer corner of her 
smooth eye-brows, and the upper half of her red 
cheeks, by plastering her hair over them, in spite 
of all his scolding and recommendations to the 
contrary.” 

“One morning the Colonel was sitting in oneof 
the parlors, with a letter in his hand, and Janet, 
dressed in the latest New York fashion, was stand- 
ing by a window, a hittle distance off, casting, 
now and then, an anxious glance towards him, 
and, during the intermediate time, feeding a ca. 
nary-bird with gold beads, which she had been 
working into a pair of slippers, instead of the 
proper nutriment contained in a box beside her. 
At length he started up with an emphasis which 
caused her to over-turn the cage, and tearing the 
letter into strips, exclaime’, ‘Pretty work! pretty 
work! So you encouraged the young scamp to 
write to your father about you!—a Yankee! an 
impudent, cunning—’ ” 

** ‘Indeed, he is not, father,’ half sobbed Janet. 

‘** *He is! I say he is, and don’t you dare to con- 
tradict me! What.—after I’ve been paying six 
hundred dollars a year to make you a credit to 
me, to throw yourself away upona Yankee! cow- 
ardly, narrow-hearted, pedling rascal! You are 
to have a southern man, a whole-souled, full- 
blooded Kentuckian, who can make a speech off- 
hand that a Yankee could not answer if he would 
write forever at it, and turn round ap! knock him 
down if he’d attempt to do it; and crack his seull 
as far off as he could see hit, if he should ask satis- 
action; who can go to Congress any year he wants, 
and can start here on his own horse and be at the 
Capitol quicker than the express, without being 
tired;—that’s the kind of a man you're to have, 
Janet!—You are tu marry a gentleman, and nota 
Yankee!’ 

“Well, but father,’ began Janet, laughing 
through her tears. 

***Not a word, Janet! You shall do asI bid 
you, so don’t cry, nor pout, but be a good girl, 
and go into the pantry and ieach old Phillis how to 
make that new-fashioned thing, you were talking 
about, that—that—Charley.’ 

** *Charlotte Russe, father.’ 

“Ves, that’s it; and [ll go and see about the 
new saddle I promised you.’ 

“ ‘Janet obeyed her father dutifully. She 
neither cried nor pouted, but after he had left the 
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room, gathered up the fragments of her lover’s | 


letter, took a whole one from her reticule, and 
read it again and again; and, in short, seemed de- 
termined to bear the disappointment with as much 
philosophy asa girl of seventeen can muster.’ ” 

“So well she followed this up, that the Colonel 
soon forgot all about his disturbance. She rode 
with him on horseback, accompanied him in his 
daily visits to his colts, listened to his hunting and 
Indian stories with greater interest than ever, 
though she had heard them a hundred times, and 
played Yankee Doodle on the piano as often as he 
asked her.” 

“Thus passed a month or two, when as they 
were ieaving the church on Sunday, a young lady 
who had been Janet’s companion at school, in 
New York, pinched her arm, whispering, ‘Just 
look to the right,—who can that be?—is’nt he a 
spleadid looking fellow! I never saw a finer in 
Broadway.” ; 

“Janet looked round, and saw the gentleman 
thus indicated, a few paces from her, and if her 
friend had not been too intent upon examining 
him for her own satisfaction, she must have per- 
ceived something in the manner of both, to set 
her wondering.” 

***He was eyeing you so very often, during the 
sermon,’ pursued the young lady, ‘that you must 
really have captivated him. Indeed, if it were 
not that his whiskers, and the different style of 
his hair give him a more distingue appearance, | 
shoul! declare it was your old brave Harry Ellis- 
ton, himself.’ ” 

Janet blushed and laughed, but before she had | 
time to answer, her father approached to lift her 
into her new saddle, and they were obliged to sep- 
arate. 

“Who can that be?” Wasa question soon agi- 
tated elsewhere, than by the “church -going belles.” 
A stranger quartering himself ata country-tavern, 
without any avowed purpose, or any apparent 
disposition to give an account of himself, is cer- 
tain to elicit a due share of curiosity, evenamong 
you of the north,—but in the retired nooks of 
fiank, friendly “Old Kentuck,” where reserve is 
a crime of no secondary magnitude, he may es- 
teem himself lucky, if he come off with that. 
The first surmise relative to the subject in view 
was, that he must be a collecting clerk,—but this 
was notmy conclusion, as he knew nothing about 
the neighboring store-keepers, and took little in- 
terest in business of any kind. He might have 
been a gambler,—but he paid no attention to the 
duties of that honorable calling, though opportu- 
nities for their observance were by no means rare 
in his present location. He might have been, 

a great many things, —bat at last, circumstances 
made the matter no longer dubious. 


The Abolitionist: 


At the close of a public meeting, which had 
been held at the stopping place of the young 
stranger, he was warmly canvassed by a party of 
worthies, rendered peculiarly excitable by numer- 
ous potations of ‘new corn.” Oneof them, who 
ha! varied his share of the discussion, by an occa- 
sional glance at a newspaper, presented to him by 
an electioneering candidate, suddenly started up 
before his companions with the air of a man who 
has made a discovery, and significantly read an 
epitome of the proceedings of a certain Abolition- 
ists in a neighboring State. On that hint they 
decided. The mystery was now, in their own 
words, “as clear as a bell,”—and the astounded 
stranger was instantly attacked, and dragged from 
an inner room, to the road before the house. In 
vain he resisted by knocking down, with a 
strength they little expected, one or two of the 
assailants; he was surrounded by a host, and only 
understanding their cries of ‘*Abolitionist!”’ and 
“Lynch him!” he was calling for a hearing, when 
old Col. Staunton rode up. 

The Colonel was the great man, par excellence, 
of the township, and his appearance stayed the 
tumult for a moment, giving him an opportunity 
to inquire into its cause. 

The newspaper-reader stepped forward to pre- 
fer the charges, the chief of which were, that the 
stranger had been among them for weeks, with- 
out telling his business; that he had been seen 
talking for an hour at a time among the negroes, 
and that he had been known to sneak out of the 
house with books in his hand, and come back 
without them. With sundry ejaculations, rather 
too forcible for the present company, the Colonel 
ordered his ‘‘moveables’’ to be brought forward, 
and immediately some carpet-bags were dashed 
down, from which every thing in the shape of 
paper, was gathered. 

** Now, young man,’ demanded the old gentle- 
man, before he commenced examining them; ‘an- 
swer me plainly,—what took you among the nig- 
gers?’ 

“*To pass away time, by amusing myself with 
their peculiarities, as this will testify,’ replied the 
stranger, handing him a common-place book.” 

‘‘Hum!—some of old Dick’s songs,” said the 
Colonel, turning over the leaves; ‘it takes a man 
to have genius to relish such things. I know 
some pretty smart men that can’t; no harm in that, 
certainly.” And after glancing over the other 
papers, and finding nothing suspicious, he com- 
manded the unwilling multitude to release their 
prisoner, remarking, “‘we have no right to detain 
him. I goin for law. 1 once held a law-commis- 
sion myself.” 

The object of the excitement, now, as if in the 
ruling spirit of the place, threw off his hat and 
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coat, and exhibiting himself a handsome and ath- 
letic youth, of two or three and twenty, demand- 
ed satisfaction of the first man that had dared to 
insult him. There were several candidates for 
the pleasure of this engagement, but at the deci- 
sion of the Colonel, and the landlord, the news- 
paper-reader carried. A regular set-to commenc- 
ed, and the stranger came off victorious. 

“*You fought like a Trojan, my fine fellow!’ 


exclaimed the Colonel; ‘give us your hand my | 


boy,—too much spunk here for tampering with 
niggers!’ ” 

“The stranger thanked him, and entered the 
house, followed by the landlord with his carpet- 
bags. ‘Your horse and concerns are ready, sir, 
as you ordered, befure you vot into this dilemmy,’ 
said the latter; ‘you'll always find me your friend, 
Yankee as you are. | always uphold the Yan- 
I had a second-cousin, myself, marrie! to 
one, and a truer man never voted. 


kees. 
Give mea 
fellow that fights like a gentleman, and pays like 
aman wherever he belongs to? ” 

Colonel Staunton rode briskly home, which 
was about a mile from the scene of action; and 
as he alighted, an old servant, who had been 
walking alead of him, stopped, at his order, to 
take his horse. As he did so, something dropped 
from lis pocket. 

“What's that, Cato?” asked the Colonel. 

“A book, sah,” returned tie negro, fumbling 
it back into its repository. 

Having had his ideas so lately disturbed about 
books and negroes, in connection with abolition- 
ism, no wonder the old gentleman was startled, 
and demanded to know where it came from. 

“Got him, sah, of a strange gemplen, at de 
‘Elk’s Head,’ ” replied Cato. 

The Colonel snatched it from him, tore off the 
ribband which tied it shut, and between its leaves 
discovered a letter directed to hisdaughter, in the 
very same hand of that which he had exercised 
On 
such an occasion, it would have taken a much 
more cautious man than the Colonel, to think 
twice. He broke the seal, and, to his dismay, 
he read a plan for an immediate elopement. He 
remounted his horse, and gallopped back to the 


his destructiveness upon some time before. 


inn. 
gave him utterance,—and as he neared them, he 
shouted to them to “seize the Abolitionist, and 
Lynch him without quarter.” 

Thus incited, the belligerants, who had been 
but half appeased, were again crowded to the 
utmost. A boisterous and careful search com- 
menced, but the object of pursuit had disappear- 
ed. 

“Enraged and disappointed, the Colonel sped 
on his return,—and as he came in view of his 


The sight of the crowd, not yet dispersed, | 


house, he saw the stranger lift his daughter upon 
a horse, and mounting behind her, flew off with 
He 


followed, however, spurring his horse at such a 


a rapidity he almost despaired of equalling. 


rate as to keep the fugitives in sight for a mile or 
two, but it was vain to think of overtaking them. 
Sull he knew their destination, and kept on,— 
| and after gallopping six or seven miles, he alight- 
ed before the door of a parsonage, whose incum- 
bent was notorious for harboring all run-away 
couples, unless serious reasons prohibited, and to 
| the Colonel's additional disquietude, was also a 
Yankee. In an instant he was ina parlor, with 
the priest and the offenders befure him. ‘‘Amen!” 
slowly enunciated the former, before there was 
time for an attack, and turned towards the pursu- 
er, who, presuming that the mischief was irre- 
trievable, wheeled round, and his horse was heard 
clattering off as fast as it had came. 


” 


* Now, my young friends,” said the parson; “do 


you agam give me a solemn assurance that there 
is no objection but the prejudice you have stat- 
ed?” 


“They replied in the affirmative, and re-opening 


his book, he continued the ceremony, which, be- 
fore, he had just commenced, and in a few min- 
Henry 


- 


Elliston and Janet Siaunton were 


’ 


utes, 
pronounced man and wile.’ 

Against morning, the Colonel’s magazine had 
nearly expl.ded. He entered the breakfast room, 
and there was nobody to wish him good morning, 
nobody to tell him what the last papers said, no- 
He set down the 
cup which Cato handed to him, and drew his 


body to sweeten his coffee. 


hand across his eyes. 
|} ©} can’t stand this!” said he. 
“It won’t do, no how,” added Cu.to, pursuing 
the idea; “better git young missus, back again.” 
“She shall come back!” shouted the Colonel, 
jamping up. “Dick! Bob! Jack! You rascal, why 
don’t you get my horse! The Yankee scoundrel, 
he shan’t boast of having stolen off my daugh- 
ter—the sweetest and prettiest girl in all Ken- 
tuck, while | was hunting him to Lynch him! 
That his Yankee nag, carrying double, beat me 
and my Whirlwind, that never were beat before! 
I'll shoot him first, and then have Janet back 
again. Bring me my horse, dy’e hear? I must 
catch them before they get among them confound- 
ed steamboats and railroads, or | might as well 
| hunt a pair of squirrels in a cane-brake.” 
The old gentleman mounted, and in an hour 
came upon the delinquents sauntering in the gar- 
| den of the parsonage. Janet ran up to him and 
put her arms round his neck, saying, coaxingly, 
“you're not angry now, father? I may go home 
with you, may’nt 1?” 
“Begone with your wheedling, you baggage! 














Come here, you Yankee scamp, I’m going toshoot | 
you.” 
“But you'll see whether he isa match for you, | 
first, won’t you, father?” said Janet, looking very 
little frightened, considering. 
He deigned no reply, but called out, ‘Halloa, | 
boy! run over to Sam Robins’s and borrow his ri- | 
fle!’ The negro obeyed. The Colonel examined 
the piece, saw that it was all right, and handed 
itto Harry. ‘Do you see that white mark onthe 
fence-s ake across the cornfield? Then hit it, if you | 
would pretend to shoot with a man!” 





Harry aimed with the air of an adept, and the 
mark disappeared. Without speaking, the Colonel | 
started through the field to examine it, his son-in- | 
law walking on one side of him, and Janet ven- | 
turing to take his arm on the other. He looked | 
at the spot a moment, and exclaimed, ‘Hit and | 
no mistake! J couldn't beat that myself! if you 
were not a Yankee, you’d deserve to shoota Gen- 
eral!” 

“Then, you know, father, it would be a credit 
to have two such guod marksmen in one family,” 
said Janet. 

‘‘Have a Yankee in my family!—pedling”— 

‘Indeed, he is not, father! He is just from col- 
lege, and knows nothing about trading, and won’t, 
if you don’t wish it.” 

‘*Narrow-hearted 

“Nor that neither, fatiier,—he has room enough | 
for me, and would have fur you tvo, if you'd let | 
him.” | 

“Cowardly os 

“Dm sure you saw him fight, father,—and you 
know he can ride,”— 


*¢*And shall, too, till he breaks his neck! You 
shall come to my house, you young dog, and wait 
till my Whirlwing’s in order to show you a match! | 
I’ve no notion of bearing the imputation on him, 
of having been beaten by a Yankee hack, and 
we'll see how you’ll behave yourself in the mean- 
time.” 


” 











Grass Corrin.—Jatnes Fryer, one of the work- | 
men employed at the new glass house, Mexbo- 
rough, near Doncaster, has manufactured a glass 
coffin, which he has bequeathed to his cousin, who 
holds a situation in Guy’s Hospital, London, for 
his own body to be enclosed in when he dies, so 
that his cousiu will see if he rots any faster than 
if he was ina leaden coffin. The coffin is made 
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LINES TO ‘*NINA®? 


Of the ‘Baltimore Visiter,’ on reading some pretty 


verses by her, in reply to my “No. 1.” 


Nay—tiou art not my Nina, 
Tho’ thou may’st be very fair, 
And thine eyes be like the blue of heaven, 
When not a cloud is there. 
In other hearts thou may’st inspire, 
The flame thou wilt not own; 
But sle—for whom J woke the lyre, 
Is quite another one! 


Nay—thou art not my Nina, 
I am well convinced of that,— 
She ne’er could give, so publicly, 
A gentleman—the flat! 
I amsorry, Miss, to hear you say, 
That love you never can; 
Bat indeed | think you’se very much 
Mistaken in your man. 


And is love then an ‘empty sound?” 
“The vision of a day?” 

Does it “dim the eye” and make one feel 
Insuch a desperate way? 

Pray, Miss, the pretty things you’ve said, 
Be kind enough to prove; 

Just letime ask one question— 
Have you ever been in Jove? 


I balf suspect you never have— 
Or else, that you're a prude, 
Who, if a beau should touch your hand, 
Would trown, and call him rude. 
And if—but stay | might offend, 
By “language that’s improper,” 
“Which’’—here J use another’s words, 
“Id not do—for a copper.” 


Poor Nina, how I pity you! 
But pray do not despair, 
Nor, steel your young affections, so 
That love can’t enter there. 
Your verses they are pretty, 
And your face is too, no doubt— 
But one other question, Nina? 
‘Does your mother know you're out?” 
Carpia—Amor. 





Enruvustasm.—Enthusiasm is a beneficent en- 
chantress, who never exerts her magic but to our 


of clear glass, a quarter of an inch thick, 6 feet | advantage, and deals about her friendly spells in 


2 inches long, 21 inches across the bosom, and 15 
inches deep. He has ornamented it with blue 
glass, death’s head and cross bones on the sides, 
also his name on the lid. 


‘order to raise imaginary beauties or to improve 
real ones. The worst that can be said of her is, 
that she is a kind deceiver, and an obliging flat- 
terer. 











[Original.] 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A LECTURE 


OF THE ‘LEARNED BLACKSMITH.” 


A voice speaks as from the grave of Shaks- 
peare—a voice whose earnestness and depth of 
tone, brings to our minds, a deep sense of the pre- 
sence of one whose soul breathes in that voice, 
and whose i:oly enthusiasm for the works of God, 
has spoken to the understanding and to the heart, 
“in thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 
Never, since that ‘god of our idolatry” ascended 
to his native heaven, and spread a flood of light 
over the unrevealed poetry of the earth, have we 
met with one, who like this man, could read the 
heavens and the earth, and understand the mys- 
tery of men’s minds, their thoughts, and passions; 
and who, from the contemplation of sublime 
things, could descend to the realities of life, with 
a pure soul, and a strong mind, and a body nerv- 
ed to meet the hourly trials of earth; and to meet 
them as he should do, who looks above and be- 
yond them. 

Compare him with those whom the world has} 
named geniuses, until they are satisfied to do no- 
thing for themselves, but to live upon the con- 
templation of their own perfection, without a 
struggle to achieve the renown of those, who, 
‘““weary and heavy laden,” have sunk down into 
their obscure graves, without a smile of encour- 
agement from that world, to which they are now 
a glory and a blessing. 

Compare him with those who speak and write 
for fame; whose vanity sees merit in its own con- 
ceptions, as Chaucer says of woman, who will 
see merit in a lover, though he be made of tow; 
who fondly clothes the breathings of that ‘thing 
they call their mind,” in a dress of words whose 
poetry reveals its barrenness, and who fills his 
“molten chrystal” with the “mud” of human 
ambition and paltry display. 

Cumpare him with those who waste their time 
and health over the midnight lamp—who are un 





refreshed by the proper exercise of those bodily 
powers, which God has give them to use and not 
to neglect,—whose enervated bodies bring to their 
minds a nerveless and depressing influence, until 
their listless and weary fancies fall heavily upon 
the purer taste and brighter intellect of him who 
cultivates his faculties because he loves to do so, 
and: because he knows, that though they came 
from God, without stain or spot, yet, that com- 
munion with baser clay, may tarnish their lustre. 
Too well he knows, that unless he call upon his 
cherished treasures in the deep sea of thought,— 
: unless he feeds upon the refined food of an intel- 
/ lectual banquet, that time and sickness may waste 
Vol. 1—€0. 
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those noble gifts, which should be improved for 
the good of his fellow beings. Not like the miser, 
will he hoard his treasure, for fear that it may be 
coveted by others; he will let it show itself to the 
common eye, for no treasure is too rich for that 
He who speaks truth, clothes it in its appropriate 
garb, simplicity, and invokes the influences of a 
pure imagination, to make it shine, but never 
dazzle,—will speak to the common mind; for all 
love truth, and poetry, for truth-sake. It is writ- 
ten, because the discharged thought must rest on 
the world’s page. It was so ordained. 

Why are the muses and the graces still brought 
forward in every address to the public? Can the 
denying of this working-day-world, exalt their 
thoughts to such airy flights of imagination; (for 
it is indeed the “bare imagination of a feast,”— 
when we are surrounded by the white-washed 
walls of modern architecture.) How can they see 
Apollo in bis grot, or the Muses waving their 
wings on old Parnassus? when once, in the words 
of a gteat poet, ‘the Muse’s seat is now their 
grave.” Let us, with him, sing their requiem. 
Let us think of them, as of some beautiful bird 
which we had cherished—now flown away for- 


ever—or, as the Peri of our dreams, too pure for 
earth, but with no hope of heaven. 


Let us think 
of them as the effervescence of an over-wrought 
imagination, before the great truths of nature 
stowed how false and ideal was their sublimity. 

But the heavens and earth are clothed with 
beauty, as of yore. Its presiding spirits are still 
Love and Peace. Men should learn the philoso- 
phy of mind and matter, not as students, who 
are forced to learn, lest the world should think 
them ignorant, or because their calling is to teach; 
but let them bring soul and mind to the task, and 
they will not be weary; nor will the young and 
uneducated intellect fail to comprehend its beau- 
tiful truths. Nor would it then be a dry task to 
learn more than we had ‘‘dreamed of in our phi- 
losophy.”” As far as the human mind can reach, 
they would then understand the glorious beauty 
of creation, and the mysteries of God. 

Let them not come before an intelligent audi- 
ence with a mind imbued with science, and versed 
in the literature of ages, yet with a cramped soul; 
without a ray of the divine light of poetry, with- 
out a thought of any thing but self,—and the ef- 
fect of a masterly delivery of uninteresting facts, 
the gatherings of generations of philosophers; 
with a heart full of vanity, a head full of unde- 
fined thoughts, and a ‘‘mouth-full” of wisdom. 

Let not the mind’s eye “shut its coward gates 
on atomies,” but glance, like the eagle’s, up to 
the sun, and down upon the whole region of mat- 
ter—and it shall cee that region clothed in gar- 
ments of Jight and truth, and adorned with wa- 
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ters, on whose bosom the sun rests, and on whose 
glassy surface the moon looks with an eye of 
love for its matchless beauty, and of admiration 
for her own. 

Let them dip their pens in the “dew that nes- 
tles on the lily’s neck,”—that trembles on the 
leaf, or rests on the violet’s bed,—and let them 
brush with its feather, the dust of ages which has 
gathered on nature’s book, and they may read its 
pages with the light of a cultivated intellect 
made strong by health, and hope, and high aspi- 


rations, and fed with the oil of wisdom and truth. 
* 


EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


EDiTORIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Every editor ought to read the following, and 
ponder it deeply. It is taken from the “Cleveland 
(O.) Mercury.” It breathes the right spirit: 

*‘When an editor lifts his pen from his standish, 
he takes up no slight responsibility. He is to write 
for hundreds—for thousands. They expect and 
have a right to expect every day to be amused, 
informed, made wiser and better. They have a 
right to feel aggrieved if they are not. One who 
sets himself up as a public teacher, has no excuse 
for idleness or stupidity. He has no excuse for 
suffering his stores of thought to be fritted away 
without effect. He should be a file leader in the 
march ofcivilization, and he should be above pan- 
dering to base passions, and cultivating feelings of 
party rancor and hostility. Bold, independent, 
chivalric, courteous and refined, the newspaper 
editor of the present day, should be a philosopher 
of the purest eclecticism—one who seeks out and 
elevates all that is truth, virtue, and conducive to 
human happiness. He should emulate the highest 
toned chivalry, and be the defender of the innocent 
and the oppressed, the friend of justice and human 
rights, and in its broadest sense, Liberty, and in it 
highest, Civilization.” 

We could not help laughing as we read the 
following from the New York Correspondent of 
the Madisonian. Oh! how some men attempt to 
appear higher than they deserve, by sinking the 
fame ofothers. The writer is said to be Professor 
Ingraham—himself a competitor. If he wrote less 
it would be better for him: 

“The writers for these various magazines are 
very numerous, and comprise the best talent in 
the country, and comprising all the novelists ex- 
cept J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq., who has never 
written tales for them. Dr. Bird has formerly 
contributed to Godey, but of late le has left his 


Editor’s Department. 


of literature, in which he once promised to take 
the lead as a novelist. Kennedy was once a con- 
tributor to some one or more of them in the hey- 
day of his popularity as a novel writer, but poli- 
tics has got him, and the muses have fled. Thus 
two gentlemen, who five years since promised to 
become the-very first novelists of the language, 
have forsaken their calling and left the field to 
others. Simms also seems to have followed their 
example, and given up the pen ina degree. Six 
years since he stood next to Cooper in the public 
view, but of Jate he has suffered himself to be al- 
most forgotten. Thus three of our most promi- 
nent novelists have virtually quit the field; perhaps 
the difficulty in these straightened times of finding 
publishers, has something to do with it; for cer- 
tainly the great popularity of their works, bears 
testimony to the genius of their authors. Mr. 
Cooper has also given up writing, in a great mea- 
sure, and if we are asked to point out our chief 
novelist, the answer is, ‘we have none" ” 

The statement in relation to Bird, may be true. 
Our own Southern authors, Kennepy and Sims, 
are not so easily overshadowed by the wings of 
the novelist of the age—Professor Ingraham! 


HON. RUFUS CHOATE’S LECTURE. 


The thirteenth lecture before the ‘‘Mercantile 
Library Association,” was delivered by Hon. Ru- 
rus Croate, Senator from Massachusetts. A 
grand effort it was, too—reminding the hearer of 
the treat given in the opening lecture of the 
course, by Mr. Eames. It was a lecture calculat- 
ed to benefit the soul—for it was itself, the soul 
of eloquence. It was, besides, a practical lecture 
—and one which demonstrated that eloquence 
and fancy can go along with practicality. Our 
complaint, hitherto, has been that the lectures of 
the present winter, forthe greater part, have been 
unpractical. Of this effort we have no such com- 
plaint to make. It came home not only to the 
association before which it was pronounced,—as 
these lectures ought to do more frequently than is 
the fact —but home to the whole Baltimore audi- 
tory. Jt dwelt upon the influence of the mercan- 
tile and commercial classes—and upon cities as 
the creations of mercantile men. Jt demonstrat- 
ed the great importance of the commercial man 
in the sphere of his class, and the responsibilities 
—the tremendous responsibilities—he incurs as 
an urban. It did not attempt to flatter his pride 
by descriptions, in glowing phrase, of the digni 
ty and honor of the mercantile classes—-but 
rather aimed to call the powers of analytic thought 
into play—to cause him to look inwards upon his 
ewn motives—to ask himself, What have { done? 


able peu lic idle, and virtually renounced the rank } What may | yet dy asa true patriot? As an in- 
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what should I strive to do? Shall I content my- 
lf to buy, and sell, and get gain, with no other 
ead higher aim than the eccumelation of wealth? 
Or shall 1 rather determine to live for my country 
—for my iellow men—for heaven’ 

These were the questions the remarks of Mr. 
Choate, were calculated to suggest to every mer- 
centile bosom on whose chords his eloquent dis 
evurse chanced to thrill. We have said he did not 
atten pt to inflate the vanity of the class for ahom 
bis remarks were more especially sesigned. In 


deties as a man. These he must perform faith- 
fally—and, in so doing, he would be sure of pros- 
perity and honor. 


cities of eur Union, contained the seeds of ils destruc- 


| fon. He was not prepared to assent fully to the 


proposition. Yet he knew there was danger to 
be apprehended. Large cities produced an over 
anxious and restless anesttled state of 
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Geontial dweller in an influential centre-spot, | than he. If he euffers more from business anzie 


ty—he suffers lees from monotony of being. If he 
has more peinfal toil—he has greater opportani- 
ties for usefulness. He acts upon his fellow men 
with a power which the countryman can never 
wield. To act and be acted on—to move by 
sympathy and be moved to good deeds—is the 
very achme of life—seulful life. We confess is- 
activity has no charms for us. We would ever 
prefer city-unsest to Beotian ease. Providence 
has admirably equalized the conditions ef man- 
kind. Each has its ills and ite peine—each its 
joys and its sorrows. 

Mr. Choate has our hearty thanks for the intei- 
lectual treat he gave us—and we sincerely hope 
those who may follow him, may study their eub- 
ject well, profiting by his example. By com- 
mitting his discourse, he was enabled to render it 
effective—and preved te our minds more iacoo- 
testably than ever the necessity of reliance spon 
labor and research, instesd of mere orstorical 
flourishings. The maa who prepares a lecture 
for such an enlightened auditory, as congregated 
to hear this course, must combine wit with arge- 
ment, or fancy with philosophy—that is, if he ée- 
sires to be remembered with gratitude, iagfead of 
being condemned esa meve trifler— if he desires 
to benefit the minds and hearts of the hearers, in- 
stead of pampering a false taste for mere fen sad 
frolic. In a single word—the powers of the lec- 
turers chosen, egpuld be well and fully tuyed, and 
the responsibilities of their agency, calaly cva- 
sidered. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Pagvewrion awn Cunz or Consomprion.— 
* Samuel Sheldon Fitch, 4. M., M. D.— 

phia: Hooker and Agnew, 1241. 

This is a work on 8 disease whose prevalence, 
of late, ia our \atitude, bas attracted peiafel ob 
servation of medical men and the public general- 
ly. ‘it will be remembered the: we announced 
recently that youR HUNDRED AND rirT¥-vouR 
deaths in Baltimore in the tables for 1841, were 
from this disease. Had ‘he Cholera destroyed as 
many of our people in « single year, the city 
would have been frantic with verror—yet Con 
sumption is destreying heodreds anneally. As 
inepection of the list of intecments for a week, 
terminating on Tuesday, will develope nine deaths 
from this insidious destroyer. 

Cholera was bold and menly ia his march— 
Consumption is stealthy and deostfal. The one 
flatters—with a first-look of terror the other 
warns of his dresd aim. The one is 0 rattlesnake 


that warns maguanimously of bis presence, before 








darts bis venom—the elber a viper hid be | ‘uct to be observed by “candidates fur 
neath a bed of roses. tign,” ia o very -plain apd impressive ctpitinal! 
Aate ths volume bofure co—we have not exam | Young people need frequent eanticas io eli 
ined # eritically— bat we like the en-techmiea! len- | to thie step in the path of a sew life. ae 2 
Lat parents call on Mesrs. Knigit & C 
and procare this volume fer their ciidves. , 
Courteriow or Seort's Wons . 
revived from Mr. N. Hishmes, nember Gaff 
excellent series. It is o very cheap Qu 
in it, may be flattered—ney, are all the while | asd gives the werks of Bic Walter Seott, wheal. 
Gattering themeclves—but are not readily fright- 
ened. They might read all the works writtes 
upon the subject—and yet, ten chances to one, 
they would locate their complaint any where but 
ia the lungs. 


Encrcropazpia Awenicana. 4 new odifien. | of Gir Walter Sentt, for Give dollars. Contewas 


- Sermons, aad Miscellanies, 
el Richardson; Histery of Beotland; 
Dryden; do. Fielding; do. Smoflett; de, Gal 
ith; do. Horace Walpole; do. Le Sage; do Bp: 
; de. Sterne; do. Cumberland; do. Mss. Rab 
diffe; do. De Fos; do. Johartons, Demenclegy 
and Witchereft; Essay on Chivalry; Eomy os 


Thw will afford an excellent chance fer coum 


, 


Wup Wesreaw Sceves.—Nember V. of this 

considered a fault, net of this 
a ag pr work, has bees peblished for come days. It eu» 
ily 08 many subjects. tains the sceme of threatened torture of Jeo ead 


The semes has reached the 7th number. 


are striking. One is gives in every nember— 
Avonass ro Youwe Pensows asovr ro se com-| 1). narrative of bear, deer, and baffale bests, 
prauan.—By Daniel Wilken, D. D. Bishop of! ccaQicts with has been decwdedly 
Calcetta—with ea introduetion end b — 
ia Deer, D. D. of Christ Church, popular. Ifa number goes off slowly, or mamm, 
Pubsciphie: ia: R. 8. H. George, | our exchanges clamor loodly for it. The werk 
: will add to the reputation of our frieed and pre 
There have been « large sumber of excellent | 1 -cssor, Mr. Jones—who, as our readale af 
ing the past yeor os two—many of them very able | ps i:1¢ of Parties. 
works. Qxpoavism has called forth several of Our readers should not forget that we offer st 
them, end is hkely to call for many more before | 15 sreuniemns with the Vanren, as eur Prospestes will 
the vexed controversy is settled. There are, per! show. As the lest number will appear ia 0 he 
bays, more able writers attached to the prelacy of| days, those wishing to speare the wok, ot te 
the Episcagal chereh in America, than to any OF | sory iow price we propese, had better sand of 
church, exeopting the Coagregations!. We have 
pamed a nember beretofre. Com.—Why is a cowardly soldier Ihe bettas— 
The beok before us treats of Joctiines and con- | Becaese be is sure to run when exposed to fire. 





